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PREFACE. 



The following translation of Qoethe's Egmont is 
believed to be the first entire English version of that 
esteemed production. It was commenced somé years 
ago^ then laid aside, and only resumed since the con- 
tinent of Europe has again become, as at the epoch 
of this dráma, the theatre of popular struggles. It 
was deemed that this congeniality of subject, so far, 
wiih the matters which now agitate the public mind, 
might render the translation acceptable. 

In offering it to the English reader, the translator 
yentores to hope that, should it fail to present as 
adequate a transcript of the eloquent originál as might 
be desired, it may yet be the médium of promoting 
in Bome degree an acquaintance with the beauties of 
the latter, and alsó that the task will be found to 
have been íaithfully and correctly executed. 

With reference to the dráma itself, it is much to 
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be regretted that Goethe should have so widely de- 
partéd from the pure truth of history in portraying 
the character of Egmont ; that, instead of exhibiting 
him in the honourable position of a fond husband, 
and the parent of a numerons fftmily, he should have 
represented him engaged in a questionable intrigue, 
and immersed in merely frivolous pursuits, at the 
moment he became the yictim of a tyrant's ven- 
geance. Facts may be sometimes legitimately altered 
for the enhancement of dramatic effect; but it is 
difficolt to palliate, npon these grounds, the intro- 
duction of drcumstanees, which, liké those in the 
dráma, can add no lustre to the hero*s fame ; while a 
stricter adherence to the particulars of his domestic 
life, would doubtless, in the hands of so great a poet, 
have lent new pathos and effect to the catastrophe, 
and increased our sympathy alike for the patriot and 
the man. 

In the notes at the condusion will be found an 
historícal aceount of Egmont, and alsó of somé of the 
other leading characters in the dráma. 

Fbankfort-a-Main, 
JunCi 1848. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Maboabbt 07 Pabma, Daughter of Charles the Fiíth, 

and Begent of the Netherlands. 
CouNT Egmont, Prince of Gaure. 
WiLLiAM or Obahob. 
Thb Dukb or Alya. 
Fbbdinavd, his natural Soiu 
Machiavblli, in the Service of the Begent 
Richabd, Egmont's priyate Secretary. 

SlLYA, 1 

> Serving under Alva. 

GOMEZ, J 

Claba, beloved by Egmont. 

Heb Motheb. 

BBACKBiTBUBa, the Son of a Citizen. 

ZoEST, Shopkeeper, 

Yettbb, Tailor, 

y Citizens of Bmssels. 
Cabpenteb, 

Soapboilbb, 

BuTCH, a Datohman, Soldier under Egmont. 

RüTSAM, a Frieslander, an invalid and áeai, 

Yavsbn, a Clerk. 

People, Attendants, Guards, &c. &o. 
The Scene is in BrusteU, 
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EGMONT. 



ACT THE FIEST. 

SCENE I. — Soldiera cmd Cüizens wUh cross-bows, 
Yetteb advcmces cmd hends kis cross-bow. 

SOEST, BUYCH, EXJYSAM, <fec. 

Soest Come, shoot, only shoot on, and make an 
end of it; you wont win the prize, I can teli you. 
In the three black ríngs ! You never shot that in 
your life. So, for this year, I am master. 

Yet. Master and king too^ who envies youf 
You will have to pay double for it : it's only fair 
you should pay for your success. 

Buyck, Yetter, let us make a bargain; let me 
purchase the shot of you, share the prize, and treat 
the gentlemen; I have been here so long, and stand 

B 



2 EGMONT. 

indebted for so many courtesies. If I miss, it shall 
be as if you had shot. 

Soeat, I should have a word or two to say in the 
matter^ for, in point of fact, I lose by it. However, 
on with it, Buycbl [Buych ahaoU, 

Buych. Now, then, one — ^two — ^three — ^four ! 

Soest, Four rings 1 So be it ! 

AU, Long live the king ! Long live the king ! 

Buych. Thanks, my masters! Thanks — ^thanks 
for the honour. 

Yet, You have to thank yourself for that. 

Ruy, I teli yo u UU.UJ . 

Soest What, old man) 

Ruy, I teli you he shoots liké his lord — ^like 
Egmont. 

Bv/yeh. Oh, compared with Inm, I am but a poor 
bungler, indeed ! Nőne in the world can match him 
at the rifle, not only when fortune favoura him — no, 
no, whenever he shoots be is always victor. I leamt 
itfrom him; he must be indeed a fool who could 
sérve under him without leaming something. But 
come, my masters, we must not forget, a king enter- 
tains his followers; so to the king*s reekoning. Wine 
bérel « 

Feí. It is our rule that ^ » 
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Buych. I am a foreigner, and a king, aod care no- 
thing for your laws; 

Z^. Whj you arc^ worse than tbe Spaniards. 
Hitberto, at least, tliey have beien obliged to respect 

Euyewm, What? 

Soeat {Aloud,) He insists on treating us. He 
will not hear of our clubbing togetber, and leaving 
e^ly a double sbare fbr tbe king to pay, 

Rwy, Let bim bave bis own way. 'Tis bis lord's 
fasbion to be munifícent. [Wine Í8 hrougJU, 

4 U, Hail Uy your majesty l Iiong live tbe king ! 

Yet, {To Buych.) It is your majesty. 'Tis to 
you tbey are drinking. 

Buych, Tbanks, my mastersI-^-tbanks^ if it must 
be so! 

Soeet 'Tis welL For a good Fleming could scarcely 
drink tbe bealtb of bis Spanisb Majesty from bis beart. 

Buy. Wbo? 

Soeat {Alovd,) Fbilip tbe Second, King of 
Spain. 

Rwy, Our most gracious lord and master! God 
bless bim ! 

Soest, Did you :piot Uke bis fatber, Cbarles tbe 

Fiftb, better? 

B 2 



4 EGMONT. 

Ruy. Heaven help him! There was a king 
for you! Why, he held his hand over the whole 
universe, and yet, when he met you, he greeted you 
as one neighbour greets another. And if he saw 
you abashed or frightened, he managed to reassure 
you in so kind a manner. Yes, yes ! Why he rode 
out just when it came intő his head; sometimes with 
a few followers, sometimes with nőne. How we all 
wept when he gave up the reins of govemment to 
his son. He is quite another man; you understand 
me — ^he is more majestic. 

Yet. When he was here, he never suffered himself 
to be seen without a train of royal splendour. People 
say he speaks but little. 

Soeat He is no lord for us Flemings. Our princes 
must be blithe and meny, as we are. Live, and let 
livel — ^that's our maxim. We will be neither de- 
spised nor oppressed, good-natured fools as we 
are. 

Yet. The king, methinks, were gracious enough 
had he but better counsellors. 

Soeat. No, no ; he has no heart for us Flemings ; he 
loves US not. How, then, can we lőve him ? Why is 
the Count of Egmont so dear to alH Why do we 
lőve him so devotedly ? Why? In his very glancé 
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we reád he wishes us well. Gaiety, joyousness, con- 
viviality, sparkle in his eyes ! Ali he possesses wonld 
he gladly share with the needy — ay, and evén with 
those who need it not. Long live Count Egmont ! 
Buych ! 'Tis yours to give the first toast, let us have 
your master's health ! 

Buych, From my very sóul ! — long live Count 
Egmont ! 

Buy, Conqueror at St. Quentin. 

Buych, Hero of Gravelines. 

AU. Hip ! Hurrah ! 

Ruy, St. Quentin was my last battle ; I could 
scarcely march — scarcely hold the heavy musket; 
still I managed to give the French one sound drub- 
bing more, and, as a parting present, received a shot 
in the right leg. 

Buych, Gravelines ! my friends, that was the 
day : the victory was ours, and ours alone. Did 
not the French dogs carry fire and sword through all 
Flanders ? But we gave it them, I trow : their stout 
disciplined soldiers held out bravely for awhile, but 
on we pressed, and shot, and hewed, till at length 
their lines began to waver ; then Egmont's horse was 
killed under him, and still we fought, pell-mell — ^man 
to man, horse to horse, troop to troop, on the broad 
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űat sand of tbe sea-shore ? When lo ! all at once, as 
tbougb it feli from heaven^ bang ! bang ! down came 
tbe cannon sbots from tbe moutíi of tbe ríver among 
tbé Frenob ! It was «ome Englisb sbips wbicb 
bappened to be sailing by from Dunkirk True, 
tbey did not belp us mucb, only tbeir smialler ves- 
sek cóuld come up at all^ and tbose not near 
enougb — somé of tbeir sbots feli among ns, too. 
But still it did good; it broke tbe spirit of tbe 
Frencb, and raised ours. Tbeíi it went rick-rack, 
over and mider^ all sbot dead or driven intő tbe sea : 
and tbe fellows were drowned as soon as tbey caugbt 
a scent of tbe water, wbile we HoUanders dasbed in 
rigbt after tbem. As to us^ ampbibions animals as 
we are^ we swam about in tbe water liké so many 
frogS; bewing and sbooting away at tbe enemy as if 
tbey were wüd ducks. Evén tbose wbo out tbeir way 
tbrougb were not mucb better off, for tbe peasants 
attacked tbem in tbeir fligbt, witb axes and pitcb- 
forks, and few lived to teli tbe tale. Wby, was not 
bis Frencb majesty glad enougb to bold out bis paw 
and make peace directly ? Tbat peace you owe to 
ud and to tbe great Egmont ! 

AU, Hurrab for tbe great Egmont ! Hurrab ! 
burrab! 
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Yet, If they had only given us him for Eegent^ 
instead of Margaret of Panna ! 

Soest. No, no, tnitii is trath ! I wíil not hear 
Margaret bélied. Now 'tis my tom ? Long live our 
gracious lady ! 

AU, Long live our gradous lady ! 

Soest Ye&y troly, she is an exoellent woman — ^long 
live the Begent ! 

Tet. She is sensible and moderate in all her pro- 
űeedings, if only e^e were not so wedded to those 
priests. It is her femlt, too, that we have fourteen 
new bishoprics in the knd ? What is the use of 
that, I wonder 1 Only that they may shove strangers 
intő all the good ben^ces, instead of choosing 
abbots from the chapters, as they used to do. And 
they would have ns believe it is all for the sáke 
öf religion! Surely, three bidbops were enongh! 
We did very well with them. Everything went on 
orderly and comfortably. Now each of them must 
act just as if he were wanted. We shall have nothiii^ 
henceforward bnt tronble and vexation, and the more 
they sháke it the thicker it gels ! {I%e^ drinJí,) 

Soest. But tíiat was the king's oommand ; she had 
nothing to do with it. 

Yet, Now we may not evén sing the new 
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psalms. They are really set in very pretty verses, 
and there's a great deal that's excellent in them, too; 
these are forbidden us, but we may sing as many 
profáné songs as we choose — ^and why ? They say 
there's heresy in them, and Heaven knows what 
all ! I confess I have sung them myself, but there is 
something new now which I have not seen. 

Buych, I should liké to see myself asking their 
permission, indeed! In our province, we sing just 
what we choose, but then Count Egmont is our stadt- 
holder, and he does not trouble himself about these 
matters. In Ghent, and through the whole of 
Flanders, they sing just what suits them. {Aloud,) 
Nothing can be more innocent than a sacred song. 
Eh, father? 

Ruy, Certainly, it is a godly employment. 

Tet, But they say it is not in the right fashion, 
not in their fashion; and as there is always danger in 
it, it is better to leave it alone. The servants of 
the Inquisition creep about where they are least 
looked for; and many an honest man has suffered 
already. Restraint of conscience was yet wanting! 
If I may not do Bi&l liké, at least they might let me 
think and sing what I please. 

Soeat The Inquisition will never do here; we are 
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not liké tbe Spaniards to let our consciences be tjran- 
nized over! No^ no; tbe nobles must take care to 
clip its wings betimes. 

Tet. It is a bad business. Suppose it comes 
intő tbeir beads to break intő my bouse^ wbile I am 
sitting at my work bumming a Frencb psalm, tbink- 
ing neitber good nor barm^ but singing it just to 
wbile away an bour or so ; directly I am a beretic, 
and am tbro wn intő a dungeon ; or if I cbance to travel 
across tbe country^ and linger a few minutes near a 
crowd of people wbo are listening to one of tbe 
new preacbers — one of tbose come from Oermany^ 
I mean — I am instantly called a rebel^ and ín danger 
of losing my bead. Have ye ever beard one of tbem 
speak? 

Soeat Tbey are fine fellows ! A little wbile ago I 
beard one of tbem preacbing in a field^ before tbou- 
sands and tbousands of listeners. Tbat was a very 
different story from wbat tbey tbunder down to us 
from tbe pulpit; cboking tbe people witb scraps of old 
Latin. He spoke boldly out. He told us bow tbey 
bad bitberto led us by tbe nőse, and kept us in utter 
darkness, for tbeir own purposes; be told us, too, 
bow we could procure ligbt : and all tbat be proved 
fr^m tbe Bible. 
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Yet. Yes, there may be soínetMng in it after alL 
I have often tumed tbe matter over in mj own mind, 
and tried to make it out. 

Buych, Eveiy one rons á(fter them. 

Soest, No wonder, wben tbé;^ucan bear sometbíng 
new and true, at tbe same timé. 

Tet. And wby sbould not every one be allowed 
to preacb afber bis own fosbión? 

Buych, Come, mj masters, in tbis tattle you forget 
tbe winé, and tbe Prince of Orange, too ! 

Yet, Ob, be is not to be so easily forgottén; be 
is a regular wall, bebind wbicb one always fancies 
one could bide oneself, and tbe devil bimself could 
not get at one. Long live tbe Prince of Orange ! 

AU. Long live tbe Prince of Orange! Hurrab! 
bnrrab! 

Soest. Now old man — ^let ns bave your toast! 

Euy, Soldiers, soldiers ! War for ever ! 

Buych, Bravó, old man ! Here is a bealtb to aU 
brave soldiers ! War for ever ! 

Yet, War ! War 1 Know you wbat you are 
sbouting? Tbat it sbonld c(yme flowingly from yov/r 
lips is natural enougb ; but bow miserable we feel at 
tbe sound, I can scarcely teli you. To bave tbe beat- 
ing of the drum in one's ears from year's end to year's 
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essá, to bear nothing but how one army marches here 
and anothw there; bow they mount tbis bili (x balt 
at tbat stream, bow many are left on tbis fí^d, and 
bow many on tbat j bow one wins and anotber loses^ 
witbout evén understanding wbat tbey are figbting 
about j bow somé town is taken^ tbe inbabitants put 
to tbe sword^ and wbat befalls tbe poor women and 
bdpless dbildren ! Ob, tbat is terríble ! And tben 
^íivety instant comes tbe reflexion — ^tbere tbey are! 
new it is onr tum ! 

Soeat Tberefore a citizen sbouki always be ready to 
bear arms if necessary. 

Ya. Very fine, indeed, for those who have ^ves 
and cbildren ! — ^but yet I would ratber bear of soldiers 
tban see tbem. 

Buych, I sbould take tbat ill — 

Tet, It was not meant for you, countryman. 
Wben we got rid of tbe Spanisb soldiers we seemed 
to draw breatb again. 

Soeat Ay — tbey bad sbarp quarters witb 
tbee 

Yet, Hold tby nőise. 

Soeat. Tbey drove bim out of bouse^ bome^ kitcben, 
cellar — {They laugh,) 

Yet, You are a rascal ! 
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Bwyeh, Feace^ my masters — must the soldier call 
for peace? Well^ then^ as you will not hear of us, let 
US have your toast ! 

Yet. With all my heart. Feace and safety! 

Soeat Order and freedom ! 

Buy eh. Bravó ! to that we all agree 1 

\They daah their glasaes togetker cmd merrüy 
repeat the toords, Jmt yet m such a mcmner 
that each vUers a different one, cmd hy that 
Tnea/naform a chomat, The old mom Ustens 
a/nd at lastjoina in, 
ÁU, Feace and safety. Order and freedom! 
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SCENE 11. 

Falace qfthe Eegent. , 

Enter Margaret of Pabma m a hmUing-dreM, 
Cou/rtiers, Fages, cmd Servomta. 

Ma/rg, Fut off the chase ; I shall not ride to-day. 
Bid Machiavelli instantly attend me. [Cawrtieray S^c. 
eocemU."] The thought of these fearful events leaves me 
no peace : nothing can gladden — ^nothing divert my 
mind. These dreadful images and fears are ever before 
mine eyes : — and now the king will say, that these are 
the froits of my mildness, my untimely clemency. Yet 
my conscience telis me that in all things I have taken 
the best, the only course, within my power. Should 
I have earlier fanned the flames of discord? No! 
I hoped to extinguish them — ^to choke them— ere 
yet they burst forth in all their fury. Ay, this deep- 
felt conviction justifíes my conduct in my own eyes, 
but will it in my brother's ? For can it be denied, 
the insolence of these heretic ministers is daily in- 
creasing. They have blasphemed our sanctuaries ! 
inflamed the minds of the people, and incited them 
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to open rebelKon. Spirits of evil have mingled among 
tbe seditious, and deeds bave been committed^ tbe 
very tbougbt of wbicb makes me sbudder ! Yet, of 
tbese must I transmit an exact aud detailed account 
to court. Ay, and at once^ lest tbe universal report 
forestall my tidings^ and tbe King believe tbat ^pme- 
tbing is still witbbeld. I see no means, stem or 
gentle, to stem tbe torrent. Ob ! wbat are tbe migbty 
ones of eartb upon tbe waves of bumanitj I We 
híxcj tbat we rule tbem, wbile tbey bear us bitben 
and ibiiber at tbeir pleasure. 

EfUer MAcmAVELLi. 

Mivrg, Are tbe dispatcbes for tbe King in readi- 
ness? 

MacK Anotber bour, and tbey await your signa- 
tűre. 

Ma/rg. Have you taken beed tbat tbe details be 
sufficiently ample? 

ifocA. Ample and circumstantial) as tbe King loves 
tbem. I bave told bow tbe mutinous spirit fírst 
broke out at St. Omer; bow a fiirious multitude, 
armed witb staves, stones, bammers, axes, and sup- 
plied witb cords, ladders^ &a, accompanied by a few 
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armed men^ assailed the churches, chapels, and clois- 
tersy drove out the worshippers^ broke open the gatei^ 
toré down the altars, dashed the statues of the saints 
to atomS; defaced the pictures, and utterly destroyed 
everything holy and consecrated they could lay their 
hands on. How the crowd rapidly augmented, and 
the inhabitants of Ypres threw open their gates 
to admit them. How, with incredible celerity, they 
destroyed the eathedral, and bumt the bishop's 
Hbrary to ashes : how an immense multitude, seized 
with the same madness, dispersed themselves over 
Menin, Comines, Verviers, Lille, nowhere meeting with 
the slightest opposition; and how, in one brief mo- 
ment, the insurrection spread liké wildfíre from one 
end of Flanders to the other. 

Mofírg, Oh, what new anguish seizes me at the 
repetition of the tale ! And alas, will not the evil 
daUy increase instead of diminishing? Give me.your 
opinion, Machiavelli. 

Mach, Fardon me, madám. My opinions are 
always so much liké mere fancies, and though you 
usually appear well satisfíed with my servioes, it is 
but rarely you deign to follow my counsel. How 
often have you jestingly said, you look too far intő 
foturity, Machiavelli, — ^you should be an histórián; 
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We, who have to act, must confine our care to that 
which lies immediately before us ! And yet, did I not 
predict all that has occurred? Did I not wam your 
Highness long, long ago ? 

Mwrg, I likewise foresee mnch I cannot pre- 
vént. 

Mach, One word for a thousand ; all efforts to ex- 
tirpate the new faith will fail. Leave it unmolested; 
separate the heretics from the true believers; give 
them their own places of worship; make them 
amenable to the same law as their fellow-subjects^ and 
you will see the tumult at once subside ; every other 
means will be fruitless^ and sérve only to desolate the 
land. 

Mwrg, Hast thou forgottén the horror with which 
my brother rejected the very mention of such a means? 
Bjiow'st thou not how, in every letter, he renews 
his commands for the rigorous execution of his 
edicts? How strenuously he urges on me the main- 
tenance of the true faith? That he will not evén 
hear of the restoration of peace and order at the ex- 
pense of religion? Does he not entertain spies in 
the provinces, unknown evén to us, for the purpose 
of ascertaining who favours the new doctrines? Has 
he not ofben, to our utter amazement, named this 
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or that person who secretly inclines to heresy? Com- 
mands he not the utmost severitj, and dare I adopt 
mild or lenient measures? Dare I let them imagine 
he will ever máké concessions? Should I not at once 
forfeit his confídence and his esteem? 

Mach. I know it well. The King demands 
implicit submission: you are to restore peace and 
tranquillity through measures which will only embitter 
still more the public mind, and inevitably kindle the 
flames of war, from one end of the comitry to the 
other. Consider well what you do. Think how 
widely these opinions are diffiised ! Nobles, citizens, 
soldiers, merchants, nőne have escaped the conta- 
gion! What avails persisting in one's own ideas^ 
when everything around is changing. Would to 
Heaven somé good genius would whisper intő Phi- 
lip's ear that it better beseems a king to govem 
citizens of two different faiths than to destroy them 
through each other. 

Ma/rg, Never let me hear such words again. Too 
well I know that policy can but rarely preserve either 
truth or faith ; that it closes our heart alike to candour, 
charity and mercy. But shall we dare to sport with 
the Almighty as with each other 1 What ! shall we 
become indififerent to that holy faith for which so 

c 
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many have offered np tiieir lives? Shall we forsake 
it for the unoertaii^ contradictory tenets of this new 
religion? 

Mobch, Think not the worse of me for my counseL 

Man'g. I know thee and thy fidelityj I know a 
man may be both wise and honest^ and yet miss the 
best way of salvation to his sóul. There are others, 
Machiavelli, whom I at once esteem and blame. 

Mach, Whom mean you? 

Mofírg. I must confess, Egmont has cansed me the 
deepest vexation to-<lay. 

Mach, Indeed ! — and how? 

Mwrg, Oh, by his nsoal demeanour, by hin mingled 
indifference and thoughtlessness. The fatál tidings 
reached me as I was leaying mass, attended by him 
and many others. I songht not to conceal my 
anguish, I broke forth intő loud and bittér complaints ; 
and tuming towards him, exclaimed. ^'See what 
oc(nirs in your province. You, Count, from whom 
the king hoped so much." 

Mach, And what his reply? 

Ma/rg, Oh, as though it had been the merést trifle ! 
answered he; let but the Flemings be satisfíed as to 
their constitution, and the rest will soon follow! 

Mach, Ferchance there was more troth than pru- 
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dence in his words. How sbould confídence exist 
while the Flemings but too clearly perceivé how 
much more wecare for the acquisition of their wealtfa 
than for the salvation of their souls ! Have not the 
new bishops eat^i up ten times as inanj fat benefíoes 
as they have saved souls 1 And are not most of them 
foreigners ? As yet, tiie post of Stadtholder is occupied 
by Flemings only ; but do not the Spaniards plainly 
evince their ardent desire to supplant them evén in this 
office? Is it surprising, that a nation sbould prefer 
being govemed by its own people, and according to 
its own laws, to being ruled by strangers who seek to 
obtain footing in the land^ at the cost of its legitimate 
possessors, who bring their own scale of actions with 
them, and rule alike witiiout sympathy and without 
oompassion? 

M(vrg. You place yourself on the side of the ad- 
versary. 

MüLch, Not with my hea/rt, certainly ; and would 
my reason could be completely on ours ! 

Mao'g, Were it deemed needful I would resign the 
regency intő their hands, for both Egmont and 
Orange once openly aspired to this high station ; 
then they were foes, now are they united against me, 
and are friends — ^inseparable friends. 

c 2 
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Mach, A dangerous pair. 

Ma/rg, To speak plainly, I fear Orange, and I fear 
far Egmont. Orange plots somé deep-laid scheme ; 
he is silent and secret — seems to agree to everything, 
and, with the affectation of the deepest respect, does 
exactly what it pleases him. 

Mach, Egmont, on tlie contraiy, bears him as 
boldly as if the world were his own. 

Ma/rg. He hokis his head as lofbily as though the 
hand of majesty hovered not over it. 

Mach, The eyes of the people are fixed upon him, 
and he is the darling of every heart. 

Ma/rg. Never has he shmined appearances, as 
though nőne dared to call him to accomit. 'Tis by 
the title Comit Egmont that he loves to hear him- 
self called, as though he were resolved not to forget 
that his ancestors were lords of Guelderland. Why 
does he not assume the title of Prínce of Gaure, as is 
his right ? What ! would he fáin renew these half- 
forgotten claims? 

Mach, I hold him for one of the king's most faith- 
ful servants. 

Mofírg. If he but chose, how deeply might he render 
the govemment his debtor, but 'stead of this, he 
causes us unspeakable vexation; why his feasts, his 
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bauquetS; his entertainments^ do more towards 
uniting the nobles than all the secret meetings in the 
world. How often have his jests disturbed the minds 
of the populace ! and what a sensation was created by 
his last new liveries^ and the absurd devices of his 
servants ! 

Mach, I feel convinced it was mere inadvertence. 

Ma/rg. Bad enough ! he injures without sendng us. 
The gravest matter he treats as a mere jest, and we^ 
to avoid the semblance of neglect, are forced to treat 
trifles as matters of importance. He is far more 
dangerous than the acknowledged head of a con- 
spiracy, and I very much mistake if they are not of 
the same opinion at court. I must confess that he 
constantly causes me the greatest vexation. 

Mach, He seems to me in all things to foUow the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

Ma/rg, His conscience has a most convenient 
mirror. Why, his demeanour is sometimes absolutely 
insulting. He bears him as though he were master of 
the land, and nothing but his own sense of courtesy 
withheld him from making us fíilly sensible that our 
stay in it depends solely on his gracious will and 
pleasure. 

Mach, Naj; madám, lay not the worst construction 
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on his actions— on his frank and careless bearing; 
you but injure yourself and him. 

Mcvrg, I speak but of the inevitable results of 
his conduct. His Flemisb nobility and his golden 
fleece, confírm his pride and daring: both would 
shield him against any sudden outbreak of the king's 
anger. Consider the matter attentÍTely : of all the 
distorbanees in Flanders, he is the cause^ and he 
ftlone. 'Stead of exerting himself with vigour to 
suppress the new doctrines and punish their propti- 
gators, he dther connlyed at or neglected their pro- 
eeedingS; and perhaps^ at heart, was by no means 
sony to fínd us something to employ our hands. 
Leave me alone^ I will ayail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to let them know all I think^ nor will I throw 
the dart in vain. I know where he is vulnerable; he, 
too, is mortal ! 

Mach Have you summoned the council? Will 
Orange attend? 

Mwrg, I have sent for him from Antwerp : they 
shall share the awfol responsibility, they shall unité 
with me, heart ai^d hand, in stemming this fearful 
evil, or at once declare themselves traitors and rebels. 
Haste, fínish the despatches and bring them hither 
for my signature* Then oend the trusty Yasca at 
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the instant to Madrid (he is faithful and unwearíed), 
ihat mybrotber may leam througb him these tidings, 
and that common report may not forestall them. I 
would speak with him ere his departore. 

Mobch, Tour commands shall be obeyed. \Exií, 



SCENE in. 



In the Jbouse ofa Cützen, Clara cmd her Motheb; 
Brackenburg süHng m cm a/rm-chmr, 

Clara. Will you not hold the tbread for me, 
Brackenburg? 

Brobck, Excuse me, Clara, I entreat you 

Clovra. What ails you? Why deny me tbis trifling 
service? 

Brack. Tou bind me to you so closely with tbe 
tbread, I cannot sbxm your eyes. 

Cla/ra, Nonsense! — come, and hold. 

Moiher, Give us a song, Clara — ^Brackenburg sings 
sucb a good seoond : once you used to be so meny, 
I always bad sometbing to laugb at 
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Brcbck, Once! 
Ch/ra, Yes, we will sing. 
Brack, What you please. 

Cla/ra, Only ríght meny, and dash away. It is a 
soldier's song — ^my favourite piece. 

[She winds thread, cmd sings with Bragkenbubo. 

" The drums are lond beating) 
The claríons playing, 
My lőve his troops 
For the battie arraying, 
He rnles with a glancé, 
As he polses his lance. 

My heart, how 'tís beating 

To wend with its lord, 

Oh, had I a jacket, a plume, and a sword ! 

How bHthely I'd follow 

With conrage and speed, 
Throngh conntry, throngh province, 

Where'er he may lead. 
The foe yield before us — 

They tremble, they flee : 
To be but a soldier, 

What raptore, what glee !" 

\I)v/nng Clara's song, Brackenburg has ofien 
loohed cU her ; cU last, his voice/cdls him, 
his eyes fü vMh te(vrs, he sta/rts np, avd 
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ruahes to the window — Claka finiahea the 
song cdone; her Mother looks cU her half 
cmgrüy; ahe ríaea, takea a few atepa afier 
Mm, cmd tv/ma back, hcUf irreaohitdy, cmd 
reawmea her aecut. 

Mother, What's going on in the street, Bracken- 
burgl I bear the sound of soldiers marching by. 

Brack, It is the Kegent's body-guard. 

Cla/ra. At this hour! What can that meani {She 
riaea, a/nd goea to the window to Bbackenbubg.) This 
is not the usual guard : it is much larger — aknost all 
their troops ! Oh^ Brackenburg ! go^ and hear what 
is the matter. It must be something unusual^ — go 
dear Brackenburg — obiige me ! 

Brot/ck, I go ; I shall be back immediately. 

\^He extenda hia homd — ahe givea hím hera. 
Exít. 

Mother. You send him from you again. 

Cla/ra, I long to hear what is going on ; and be- 
sides, do not chide me^ his presence gives me pain. 
I never know how to demean myself towards him. 
I have wronged him^ and it breaks my heart to see how 
deeply he feels the wrong. Alas^ I cannot altér it ! 

Mother. He is such a good^ faithful fellow. 
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ClarcL I cannot help bearíng me kindly towards 
Ilim, and at times mj bánd unconsciously closes 
wh^i I feel the soft — ^the gentle pressure of his. 
I reproach myself that I deceive him — that I 
nourisb hopes I never can fulfíl. Yet, God knows, I 
deceive him not; I would not let bim hope, yet 
cannot bid him despair. 

Mother, That is not well. 

Cla/ra. He was once Tery dear to me, and still in 
myheart I wish him well. I might have beoome his 
wife, and yet I never really loved Imn. 

Mother. You would have been sure of happiness 
with him. 

Claau, Yes, I should have been provided for, and 
led a calm and tranquil life. 

Mother, And all that your own folly has forfeited. 

Cla/ra, I am in a strange position ; when I reflect 
on what has chanced, I scarcely know how it all came 
to pass ; yet I have only to gazé on Egmont, and 
everything becomes dear at once. Oh, what a man 
is he ! All the provinees adore him ; and should 
not I be the happiest of humán beings in his arms. 

MotJier, But what will come of all tbis by and by ? 

Cloara, Ah ! I only ask if he loves me ;-— oh, if he 
loves me ! Is that a question? 
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Mother. One has notbing but grief and disappoint^ 
tnent with one*s children. How can all this end? 
Unceasing care and anxiety ! — ^it cannot tum out well ; 
you haye made yourself and me wretched. 

Ckvra, {Gomrdeasly,) You permitted it ín the ben- 
ning. 

Moűier. Yes, to my sorrow; I was indulgent — 
ahrays too indulgent. 

Clara, Wben Egmont rode bj^ and I ran to tbe 
window to gazé on him^ did you chide mel Did you 
not follow me yourself) Wben be looked up^ nodded, 
and greeted me witb snúles and bows, were you 
angry) Did you not feel yourself bonoured in your 
dangbter? 

Mother, Ay, reproacb me, too. 

Claara, (Moved,) Wben bis visits to tbis street be- 
came more frequent^ and we could no longer doubt it 
was for my sake be came, did you not mark it witb 
Beeret joy 1 Did you call me away wben I stood bebind 
the kttice to await bim? 

Mother. Could I dream it would go so far? 

Clara, {WUhstifl^voicecmdrepresaedtears.) And 
wben, at evening, he surprised us seated o'er our soli- 
tary lamp, wbo was busied in receiving bim, wbile I 
sat as if fettered to my diair, silent and trembling? 
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Mother. And could I dream this fatál lőve would 
make the prudent Clara so soon forget herself? 
Now must I endure the thought tbat my only 
daughter 

Cla/ra. {Bwrating intő tea/re,) Mother, you wish it; 
you lőve to grieve me ! 

Mother, {Weeping,) Ay, weep; make me still more 
wretched with thy grief : is it not anguish enough to 
know that my only daughter is a lost, abandoned 

Gla/ra (coldly rising.) Lost — abandoned — Egmont's 
beloved ! Where is the princess who would not envy 
poor Clara her place in his heart? Oh, mother — dear 
mother 1 It was not thus you were wont to speak ! 
What the people tbink! — what the neigbbours 
report! — ^what is it to us? Is not this bouse a 
very paradise, since Egmont's lőve has dwelt here] 

Mother, One cannot help liking bim, to be sure, be 
is so kind, so frank, so joyous ! 

Cla/ra, There's not a drop of falsé blood in his 
veins. And then, mother, he is the great Egmont ! 
When be comes bither, how soft, how gentle is his 
demeanour! How be strives to make me forget 
his ránk, his glory! How anxious is be for my 
healtb, for my happiness. Prince, hero, statesman — 
all are mérged in the man, the friend, the lover ! 
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Mother, Comes he hither to-dayí 

Ch/ra, Have you not seen me often at the window? 
Have you not marked me listen to every sound? 
Though I know he cannot be here till night; yet not 
an hour has passed since day-break but I have ex- 
pected him ! Were I but a boy, to follow his steps, — 
to attend him at court ! — to bear his colours in the 
battle-fíeld ! 

Mother, Thou wert ever a hoyden, evén while yet a 
child; by tums wild with spirits, and rapt in 
melancholy! Will you not make yourself a little 
smarter? 

Claara, Perchance, mother — perchance, if I have 
leisure. Do you remember? Yesterday somé of his 
foUowers marched by singing songs in honour of him 
— at least, his name was in the song; the rest I could 
not understand! My heart throbbed as though it 
would have burst; I would fáin have called them 
back, only shame withheld me. 

Mother, Take heed ; thy thoughtlessness will ruin 
all; thou wilt betray thyself before thine acquaint- 
ances. But lately, at thy cousins', when thou sawest 
the wood-cut and the deseription undemeath, and 
called out " Count Egmont !" I grew as red as fire. 

Cla/ra. And how could I help it? It was the battle 
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of Gravelines, and the fígare wae ihat of Count 
Egmont with the letter E ; and undemeath I reád, 
'^ Count Egmont, wben his borsé was shot under bim ;" 
it overcame me for the moment, and tben I could not 
belp laugbing at tbe great wood-cut of Egmont, as 
tall as tbe tower of Gravelines bárd by, and the 
Ei^lisb ships at tbe side. When I tbink 

Ervter BRACKENBUBa 

Clao'a, Well, bow goes it, Brackenburg? 

Braác. Nothing certain is yet known; it is ru- 
moured that disturbances have lately broken out in 
Flanders, and the E^ent is terri£ed lest they sbould 
spread bitber; tbe castle is strongly garrisoned, the 
citizens are pouring to the gates, and the people 
crowding in tbe streets ; I will basten to my aged 
father ! (Áhout to goJ) 

GlcMra, Sball we see you to-morrowí Imustarrange 
my dress a little; I expect my cousins presently — ^I 
look such a fígure! Help me a moment, dear 
motber. Take tbe book with you, Brackenburg, 
and bring me anotber such a story to-morrow. 

Mother, Farewell! 

Brack, {Ojffering his hcmd.) Your bánd ! 
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CUvra, When we meet again. (Exeunt Mather 
4md dcmgkter.) 

Brack, I had resolyed to leave her, — ^to leave ber 
instantly. Yet now she takes me at my word, and 
bids me hence — ^my very brain seems to tum with 
agony! Wretched man, does not the fate of thy 
natÍTc land — does not the rising tumult move thee? 
Is it alike to thee whether countr3rman or Spaniard 
rule over thee? Oh, how far otherwise in boy- 
hood's days ! Then when the exercise was given out, 
"Brutus's speech for freedom," was Fritz ever the 
first ; and the rector used to say, if only it were more 
quietly repeated, not hurried so, one word over 
another ! Then my blood boiled for action. Now 
my whole being seems wrapped up in this one 
girl ! I cannot leave her ! Yet, she cannot lőve me ! 
Ah, surely she has not quite rejected me? Not 
quite ! Can it be true ? The fatál tale a friend but 
lately whispered in my ear, that by night she secretly 
admits a man, while she forces me to bid her farewell 
ere evening closes ! No; it cannot be ! It is a lie, a 
base calumnious falsehood ! Clara is as pure as I am 
wretched. But she has rejected me! — has banished 
me from her heart^ and shall I live on? No, I 
can bear it no longer ! Already is my native land 
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convulsed with civil strife ! Yet I remain unmoved 
amid the tumult ! I can no longer bear it ! Wben 
tbe trumpet sounds^ wben a sbot falls^ bow it tbrills 
me tbrougb boné and marrow ! Yet it arouses me 
not from tbis sbameful trance ? It nerves not my 
beart to rend its toils asunder ! Degrading bondage ! 
Better at once to end it ! A little wbile ago I leapt 
intő tbe stream — I sank — ^but nature was too strong 
for me ; I felt I could swim, and saved myself in my 
own despite. Could I but forget tbose days wben 
sbe loved me, or seemed to lőve me ! Wby did tbese 
brigbt delusive bopes wither up all otber eartbly en- 
joyment, by tbe glimpse of Paradise tbey disclosed 
from afari And tbat first kiss — ^tbat only one! 
Here (J>aying his hamd on the tohle) sbe bad ever 
bome ber kindly towards me — but tben sbe seemed 
toucbed by softer emotions — sbe gazed on me — our 
eyes met — ^my brain seemed to reel, and I felt ber 
lips on mine ; and now ! die unbappy! Wby lin- 
gerest tbou] {He dra/uoa forth a hotüe from his 
pocket,) I will not bave stolen tbee in vain from my 
brotber's medicine ebest, tbou bealing poison ! J^of 
tbou sbalt end tbese bopes — tbese doubts — ^tbis 
deadly anguisb, and for ever ! 
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ACT II. 



SCENE I. — Squcfíre in Bruasds, 
Yetteb cmd Cabpeitteb enter, meetmg, 

Ca/rp, Did I not say so before 9 Eigbt days ago, 
at the Guild, I wamed you there would be sad 
doings. 

Tet. Is it true^ tben^ tbey bave plundered tbe 
cburcbes in Flanders ? 

Ca/rp, Cburcbes and cbapels ! all destroyed ! 
Notbing left but tbe bare walls. Tbe wortbless 
rabbié ! And tbat injures our good eause ! We sbould 
bave laid our just grieTances before tbe Eegent in a 
fírm but moderate tone, and insisted on tbeir re- 
dress before-band ; now if we speak, if we assemble, 
'twill be said we belong to tbe rebels ! 

Yet. Yes; so tbinks every one at first. Wby 

D 
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sbould you thnist your long nőse intő it. Kemember, 
the neck is not so very far off! 

C(M^, I am always temfied when the rabbié, 
tbose who bave notbing to lose, take matters intő 
tbeir own bands ; tbey use as tbeir pretext tbose 
very grounds of complaint wbicb we must likewise 
invoke, and tbus bring misfortune on tbe country. 

Ender SoEST. 

Soest, Grood day, my masters! Is it true tbat 
tbe rioters are bending tbeir course straigbt bitber- 
wards? 

Cany, Here tbey sball toucb notbing, I promise 
you. 

Soe«t, A soldier came intő my, sbop just now to 
buy tobacco, so I asked bim about tbe matter. Tbey 
say tbat tbe Begent, courageous and prudent as sbe 
is, seems, for once, quite discomposed. Affairs must 
be bad, indeed, for ber to bide berself tbus bebind 
ber guards. Tbe citadel is carefiilly garrísoned. Tbey 
say sbe evén means to leave tbe town. 

Gwtp, Tbat sbe sball not. Her presence is our 
Bafeguard. We will protect ber better tban all ber 
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soldiers; and if she only upholds our rights and 
prívileges, we will defend her to the death. 

Enter Soap-boiler. 

Soa/p, Bad business — ^bad business! Sad ríots — 
sad disturbances! Mind you remain quiet^ or they 
will take you for rebels, too. 

Soest, There they come — the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

Soof, I know there are many who have secret 
dealings with the Calvinists, who blaspheme the 
bishops^ and do not spare the king himself ; but a 

faithful subject, and a good Catholic 

[A crowdjoina the speakera, 

Enter Vansen. 

Vem, God greet you, gentlemen! What news? 

(7a^. Do not talk to that fellow — ^he is a bad 
subject. 

Yet, Is he not Dr. Wiet's secretary? 

Ca/rp, Oh, he has had many masters. First he 
was a clerk; and, as one patron after another dis- 

D 2 
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missed him, on account of his roguery, he now dab- 
bles in the trade of attomey and lawyer. 

[More people jóin them, cmd congregate in 
knots. 

Vem, So you, too, assemble to put your wise 
heads together ! It is certainly wortli talking about. 

Soest I think so, too. 

Vem. Now, if only one of you had heart, and 
the other head enough, we might break the Spanish 
fetters at once. 

SoesL Sir, you must not prate thus wildly. Did 
we not take our oath to the king? 

Vem. Ay, and the king to us — ^mark that ! 

Tet. That is worth hearing; out with it, friend ! 

Severcd, Yes, he understands it. He is a sharp 
fellow. 

Vem, I had a patron once, who was fond of 
collecting old parchments and papers of ancient con- 
stitutions, laws, and contracts; and he set a high 
value on rare books. In one of these, I found our 
whole constitution. How we Netherlanders used to be 
ruled by separate princes — how our ancestors paid 
all due reverence to their sovereign, while he go- 
vemed them as he was bound to do, but were on their 
guard the very moment they perceived he wanted 
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to kick over the traces. If there was but a sign of 
it, the States were after him instantly; for every pro- 
vince, however small, had its own municipality and 
its own stadtholder. 

Cwrp, Hold your tongue— we have known that 
long ago. Every honest citizen is acquainted with 
the constitution as much as need be. 

Yei, Let him speak; we shall always leam somé- 
thing. 

Soest, He is quite right. 

Others. Teli us — ^tell us! We do not hear that 
every day. 

Vem, Oh, you are regular citizens — ^you live only 
for the present day; and as your trade descended 
to you from your ancestors, so you will let any one 
rule over you who has the will and the power; you 
ask neither as to the descent, nor the history, nor the 
right of a Eegent ; and the Spaniards have taken ad- 
vantage of your negligence, to draw the net tight 
over your ears. 

Soest Who has time to think of that ? if one can 
only get one's daily bread ! 

Yet, The devil! Why did not somé one step 
forward in time, and teli us all that? 

Van, I teli you it now. The King of Spain 
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who, by good fortune, has all the provinces under his 
sway, has no right to govem them otherwise than the 
petty princes to whom they once separately belonged. 
Do you understand that ? 

Tet. Explain — explain! 

Vem. Why, is it not as clear as the sun in 
heaven ? Must not each of you be govemed according 
to your peculiar rights ? Whence comes that ? 

Citizen, True. 

Vem. Has not Bnissels a different law from 
Antwerp, Antwerp from Ghent ? Whence came that ? 

Other Citizens. By heavens ! 

Vem. But if you let matters go on in this way, 
they will soon teli you a different story. What Charles 
the Bold, Frederick the Wamor, and Charles the 
Fifth, vainly sought to accomplish, Philip will carry 
out through a woman's hand. 

Soest Yes, yes ! The old princes tried it, too ! 

Vem. Ay, our ancestors were ever on the watch ; 
if they but began to suspect their prince, they took 
his son and heir, kept him as hostage, and restored 
him only on the most satisfactory conditions. Yes, 
OUT fathers were proper men. They knew what was 
good for them. They knew how to get what they 
wanted, and establish it; that is why our privileges 
are so distinct, our liberties so well secured. 
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Soa^. What díd you say about our rights ? 

Peoph. Teli us of our rights— ^tell us of our privi- 
leges. 

Vem, Though all the provinces have advantages, 
nőne are so highly distinguished as we of Brabant. I 
have reád it all. 

Soest Say on ! 

Yet, Let us hear ! 

Citizen. I beg of you ! 

Vem, First, it stands written thus : the Duke of 
Brabant shall be to us a true and faithful lord. 

Soest, Are those the words? 

Yet, Faithful ! Is that true ? 

Vem, As I teli you. He is pledged to us as we 
are to him. Secondly, he shall neither himself exert 
any arbitrary authority over us, nor permit it to be 
exerted by others in any manner whatsoever. 

Tet, Admirable ! he shall not exert any arbitrary 
authority over us himself, nor allow it to be exerted 
by others, in any manner whatever. 

Vem. In express words. 

Yet, Qet us the book. 

A Citizen, Yes, we must have it. 

Others. The book ! the book ! 

Ánother, We will go to the Kegent with the book. 

Another, You, Mr. Doetor, shall be the spokesman ! 
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Soap, Oh, the blockheads ! 

Othera. Sometíiiiig more firom tíie book ! 

Soap. ril knock bis teetb down bis tbroat, if be 
says anotber word. 

Citíaens, We will see wbo dares lay bánd on bim. 
Teli US sometbing of our privileges. Have we more 
privileges ? 

Vem, YeB, many and valuable ones. Tbus it 
stands : tbe lord of tbe country sball neitber increase 
nor altér tbe number of tbe clergy, witbout permis- 
sión of tbe nobility and tbe people. Mark tbat ! — ^nor 
is be to cbange tbe constitution of tbe land. 

Soest. Is it so ! 

Vem, I will sbow it to you — ^written two or tbree 
bondred years ago. 

Cüizen, And we endure tbe new bisbops ! Tbe 
nobles must protect us, or tbey will soon find wbom 
tbey bave to deal witb. 

Oihere, And we suffer tbe Inqidsition to bully and 
frigbten US ! 

Vem, Tbat is your own fault. 

People. We bave Egmont and Orange still — ^tbey 
will guard our rigbts. 

Vem, Your brotbers in Flanders bave already be- 
gun tbe good work. 

Soap. Tbou dog ! {Strikea hvm,) 
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People, Art thou, too^ a Spaniard ? 
Anoihef, What, that wortiiy man ! 
Ánother, The leamed man ! 

[They rusth v/pon the Soapboiler. 
Corp, For heaven's sake ! (Others mix in the 
struggU.) Citizens, what means this ? 

[Boy 8 whiaüe, th/row stones, cmd set on doga. The 
cüizens ata/nd cmd look on, People run 
V/p; 8ome wcdk quietly v/p cmd down: 
others play aU aorta of Priclca, ahou/t, cmd 
hv/rrah, 
Citizena, Freedom and privilege ! privilege and 
freedom! 

^nter Egmont, toith/oUowera. 

Egm. Peace, peace, good people ! What is the 
matter ? Separate them írom each other. 

Ccurp. My good lord, you come liké an angel firom 
heayen ! Hush ! See you not the Count Egmont? 
Reverence to Count Egmont 1 

Egm. Here, here too! What now? Citizen 
against dtizen ! Cannot evén the neighhourhood of 
our august Regent keep this madness within bounds? 
Separate directly, and go to your business — ^'Tis a 
bad sign when you keep holiday on working days. 
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What is the matter 1 

[The tumidt graduaXíy siihsides, omd aU sur- 
round Mm. 

Ca/rp. They are quarrelling about their privileges. 

Egm. Which their own foUy will endanger. And 
who are you? — ^you seem respectable people. 

Ccurp. We seek to be so. 

Egm. What is your trade? 

Caap, Carpenter, and head of a guild. 

Egm. And you? 

Soest. Grocer. 

Egm. And you? 

Yet. Tailor. 

Egm. I recollect; you helped to make the liveries 
for my people — ^your name is Yetter. 

Tet. I am honoured by your recalKng it. 

Egm. I seldom forget any one whom I have 
once seen or spoken with. Now, hear me, good 
friends; do your best to keep the people quiet ! Bé- 
liévé me, you are in bad report enough already : do not 
provoke the King still more. After all, the power is 
in his hands. An honest and industrious citizen has 
everywhere as much freedom as he can need. 

Ca/rp. Ah, true ; but that is the misfortune ! The 
thieves, the drunkards, the lazy knaves, with your 
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Orace's permission, who quarrel because they have 
nothing to do, rave for their privileges, and impose on 
. the credulous and curíous. To get a can of beér, they 
create disturbances whioh are the ruin of thousands ; 
but that is just what they want. We keep our chests 
and houses too well locked to please them, and they 
would fáin drive us thence with firebrands. 

Egm, You shall find all due support and pro- 
tection. Means have been taken to stem the evil. 
Keep finn against the new doctrines, and do not 
fancy that rebellion will confirm your privileges. 
Bemein at home^ nor suffer the people to eollect in 
the streets. Sensible men can efiect much. 

[By thi8 time the greater pcvrt of the crcnjod has 
disappea/red, 

Ca/rp. Thanks to your excellence — ^thanks for your 
good opinion. All that is in our power shall be 
done. \_Exit Egmont.] A gracious lord! a right 
Fleming ! nothing Spanish about him. 

Tet, If we had only him for Kegent! how wil- 
lingly would all obey him ! 

Soeat That the king would not hear of. He al- 
ways takes care to fiU this place with his own people. 

Tet. Did you not see hisgarb? 'Twas after the 
newest fashion — ^the Spanish out. 
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Garrp, A noble-looking gentleman ! 

Yet. His neck would be a delicious morsel for the 
headsman. 

Soest, Areyoumad? How came such thoughts intő 
your head ? 

Feí. Strange eijough, but so it is, I never see 
a fine long neck now without thinking involuntarily 
how well that would do for the block ! These cursed 
executions ! — I cannot get them out of my mind. In 
my dreams at night, I feel twinges in every limb. I 
haye not a single hour's enjoyment ; as to jest and 
pleasure, I have almost forgottén them. These fearful 
images seem bumt as if in letters of fíre upon my 
brow ! \ExewnJb, 



SCENE II. 

Eomont's dweUing, A Segretabt aeated at the tahle 
with pa/pers; he rises impatiently. 

Sec, Still he comes not! Here have I waited 
these three mortal hours, pen in hand, the dispatches 
before mel Just to-day, too, when I would fáin 
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be gone so early — ^I bum with impatience ! Be 
ponctual to the moment, was bis last command wben 
be left me^ and yet be comes not ! Tbere is so mucb 
to be done, it will be midnigbt ere my task is over. 
True^ be is a gracious master, but I would ratber be 
were ever so severe, so be dismissed me at tbe appointed 
bour. One could tben arrange accordingly. It is 
now full two bours since be left tbe Regent. Wbo 
knows wbom be may bave got bold of in tbe mean 
time. 

Enter Egmont. 

Egm. Well? 

Sec, I am ready, my lord ; and tbree couriers are 
waiting. 

Egm. I bave kept tbee too long: tbou seem*st 
somewbat annoyed. 

Sec. In obedienoe to yonr command, I bave been 
in readiness for somé bours. Here are tbe papers. 

Egm. Dona Elvira will be angry witb me wben 
sbe leams I bave detained tbee. 

Sec. You jest, my lord ! 

Egm, No! no! Wby blusb, man? I laud tby 
taste. Sbe is very fair; and I am rigbt glad tbou 
bast a friend in tbe castle. Well, wbat say tbese 
letters? 
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Sec. Much ; and nothing very cheering. 

JSgm, 'Tis well, then, we have joys at home, — 
we have the less need of cheering news from abroad. 
Is there much to be done? 

Sec, Yes, my lord ; three couriers are in waiting. 

JSgm. Out with it — ^the most important. 

Sec. It is (dl of importance. 

Ugm. One after the other. Only dispatch. 

Sec, Captain Breda sends an account of what has 
lately taken place in Ghent^ and the surrounding dis- 
trícts. The tumult is almost appeased. 

Ugm, 1 suppose he relates individual cnmes and 
misdemeanours. 

Sec, Oh, abundance of them ! 

Ugm. Spare me the recitál. 

Sec. Six of those who toré down the image of the 
Virgin at Verviers have been taken prisoners; he 
asks if they are to be hanged, liké the others ? 

Egm, Oh, I am weary of hanging : let them 
be flogged through the town, and sent about their 
business. 

Sec, There are two women among them. Are 
they to be flogged? 

ügm, Why, no ; let him reprimand them severely — 
that will be enough. 
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Sec, Brink, of Breda*s company, wishes to many. 
The captaín hopes jou will not permit it. He sajs 
there are already so many women in the camp, that 
when the troops march^ they resemble a horde of 
gipsies more than a body of soldiers. 

Egm, Let it pass for him. He is a gallant joung 
fellow ! He entreated it so eamestly, ere my de- 
parture; but this is the very last time, though 
it grieves me to refuse the poor devils their only 
comfort. 

Sec. One of the Protestant leaders was discovered 
passing through Comines in disguise. He swore 
he was about to leave for Francé. According to law 
he should lose his head. 

Egm, Let him be taken over the borders in 
secrecy. But bid him beware ! — ^he will not escape so 
easily a second time. 

Sec, There is a letter from your steward. He 
writes^ little money is fortheoming; that he can 
scarcely contrive to send you the sum you require 
this week j that the laté tumult has thrown everything 
intő the utmost confusion. 

Egm, We must have the money ; he must procure 
it how he can. 

Sec, He says he will do his best, and will arrest 
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Baymond, who has been so long in your debt^ and 
send him to prison. 

Egm, But methought he had promised to pay? 

Sec, The last time he himself fixed a fortnight 
as the date of payment. 

Egm, Well, grant him a fortnight longer: if by 
that time the debt is not discharged, he may proceed 
against him. 

Sec, You will do well; it is not want of power, but 
of inclination with him. Doubtless he will change 
his tone when he sees you are in eamest. Besides, 
the steward says he will keep back the pensions you 
allow the old soldiers' widows for a month. Perhaps, 
in the meantime, you may devise somé other plán, 
and arrange. 

Egm. What is to be arranged here? These poor 
creatures need the money more than I. He must 
give it them as usual. 

Sec. But, my lord, whence is he to procure the 
gold? 

Egm. He must care for that. I told him so in a 
former letter. 

Sec, For that very reason he makes the proposaJ. 

Egm, It will never do — ^he must find somé other 
expedient ; let him make proposals which are admis- 
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sible^ and; above all^ let him send me money forth- 
with. 

Sec, I have laid Count Oliva's letter here again. 
Fardon my recalling it to your memory. The vene- 
rable Count surely deserves an explicit answer. You 
said you would write to him with your own hand. 
He loves you as a father. 

Egm, No, no; of all things I detest writing the 
most. Thou imitatest my hand so admirably, write 
in my name. I am expecting the Prince of Orange. 
I only wish that something may be said to calm his 
fears. 

Sec. But just give me an outline of what you desire. 
I will prepare the answer, and lay it before you. It 
shall be written so, that in a court of justice it might 
pass for your hand. 

Egm. Give me the letter. {After hamrtg looked 
over ü.) Oh! dear, kind, old man — wert thou so 
prudent in thy younger days? Didst thou ne'er scale 
a dangerous rampart? Didst thou ever remain in the 
rear of battle when prudence counselled thee? Good, 
faithful friend. His sole aim is my welfare and 
eafety, forgetting that the man, whose only care is 
his life, is already more than half dead. Bid him 
haye no fears for me. I act as I am forced to act; 

E 
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Tior am I heedless of my own safety. Let him use 
his influence at court in my behalf. and assure him 

Sec. Is that all? oh^ he hopes for more! 

^gm, What more can I say? Thou mayst amplify 
it if thou wilt : he ever harps on the same string ; 
he would have me live as I cannot live ; that I am 
of gladsome mood ; that I take matters lightly^ 'tis 
my good fortmie, nor would I exchange it for the 
silence and safety of the sepulchre. Not a drop of 
Spanish blood runs in my veins. I have no inclina- 
tion for the Spanish mode of life, nor does it suit me 
to regulate my motions by the new court cadences. 
Do I live, then, only to care for life? Must I deny 
myself the enjoyment of the presefrU hour, the better 
to secure the next? and must that, too, when it comes, 
be consumed in care and anxiety? 

Sec, I beseech you, my Lord! bear you not so 
harshly towards the good old man — you who are 
wont to be so kind to all; let me but write and 
calm his fears. See, how anxious he is for your 
welfare, yet with how much delicacy 

Egm, Ay, but he ever touches the same string ; 
he knows of old, how I detest these exhortations. 
They sérve but to perplex, and never aid me. What 
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if I were a somnambulist^ and in my slumber climbed 
to the summit of somé lofty towerí Say, were it an 
act of fríendship to caU me by my name^ to wam, 
to wake^ and perchance^ by waking, kill me? Let 
every man choose his own path^ and guard himself 
as best he may. 

Sec, You it may beseem to disregard your own 
safety^ but those who know and lőve you 

Ugm, {Looking intő the letter.) There, he recalls 
the old story of our boyish follies ; one evening, in 
the overflow of wine and mirth, and the sensation it 
created throughout the kingdom! — Well, we had a 
cap and bells embroidered on our foUowers' shoulders, 
and then changed this süly device intő a bundle of 
arrows! A still more dangerous symbol for those 
who are resolved to find somé meaning where, in 
reality^ there is nőne. We committed these^ and 
similar follies, in a moment of mirth and revelry. 
Ours was the blame, that a noble troop with beggars' 
bags and self-chosen nicknames, recalled, with ironical 
humility, the monarch's duty to his mind. What 
then? Is a carnival game to be transformed at once 
intő high treason? Are we to be grudged the few 
gay omaments which youthfiil mirth and fancy twine 
aroimd the nakedness of life? No; if we take ex- 

e2 
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istence too gravely, what is its worth? If the 
morning is to wake us to no new joys, the even- 
ing to bring no new pleaaures in its train, is it 
worth the trouble of dressing and undressing? Does 
the snn shine for me to-day only that I may refléct 
on what passed yesterday? or that I may plán and 
arrange that which is utterly beyond my power to 
determine — ^the destiny of the morrowí No, no ; 
leave these reflections to scholars and courtiers ! Let 
them ponder, meditate, ruminate, — obtain what they 
may, by eunning and by trickery. If thou canst 
make any use of aU this without tuming thy letter intő 
a sermon, 'tis well. The good old man takes matters 
too much to heart. The friend who long has clasped 
our hand, presses it more warmly than ever, when 
about to bid us farewell. 

Sec. Pardon me ! The pedestrian turns giddy when 
he beholds a man ride pást with frantic speed. 

Egm, No further, friend! As if urged by in- 
visible spirits, on rush the steeds of time, bearíng 
along the frail car of our destinies, and nothing 
remains to us, but with fírmer hand to grasp the 
reins and seek to guide their course ; to control it lies 
beyond our power — ^whither it goes, who shall dare to 
say? Who can aright remember whence it came? 
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Sec. My lord, my lord ! 

Egm, I stand high, but I will soar still higher. 
My sóul is nerved with courage, hope and strength : 
not yet have I reached the summit of my greatness ; 
but once attained, I will stand fírm, not totter ; 
and should such be my doom, what matters it whe- 
ther the tempesfs blast, the lightning's flash, or a 
falsé step precipitate me intő the abyss beneath? I 
shall but lie there with thousands of others. Never 
have I shunned to throw the bloody die of war with 
my brave comrades for a paltry stake, and shall I 
haggle now that all most dear, most precious in ex- 
istence hangs on the balance? 

Sec, My lord — my lord ! You know not what you 
say : may God preserve you ! 

Egm, Well ! CoUect thy dispatches — the Prince of 
Orange come^ — ^fínish those of the most importance, 
that the messengers may be sent off before the gates 
are closed. There is time enough for the rest. The 
Count's letter may lie over till to-morrow. Omit not 
thy visit to Elvira, and bear her my greetings — ^in- 
quire after the Eegent's health. I fear me she is ill, 
though she would fáin conceal it. \Exít Secretabt. 
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Enter Prince of Orange. 

Egm, Welcome, Orange! You seem somewhat 
gloomy. 

Orcmge. What say you to our interview with the 
Eegent? 

Egm, I marked nothing extraordinary in her re- 
ception. I have oft-times seen her thus before. She 
seemed somewhat indisposed. 

Orcmge, But marked you not she was more re- 
served than is her wont; at fírst, she slightly pndsed 
our conduct in the laté disturbances; then observed, 
that it might still be represented in a falsé light; 
then tumed the conversation to her favourite theme, 
that we were not sufficiently sensible of the attach- 
ment and kindness she has ever evinced towards us 
Flemings^ and have always treated it too lightly; that 
nothing tumed out as she could have wished; that 
she was becoming weary of it^ and that the king 
would be compelled at last to have recourse to other 
measures. Did you hear all that? 

Egm, Not exactly — I was thinking of something 
else. She is a woman, good Orange, and all women 
expect that every neck should bow beneath their 
geutle yoke j that every Hercules should lay aside his 
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lion's skiii; to swell their female train; that because 
ihey are inclined to peace^ the frenzy that has seized 
a nation^ the storm that mighty rivals invoke against 
each other, should be hushed by a smgle gentle word^ 
and the most discordant elements blended intő sweet- 
est harmony, at their command. So it is with her; 
and as she cannot succeed in carrying out her plans^ 
she has no resource but to lose her temper; to com- 
plain of ingratitude and foUy ; to menace us with ter- 
rible evils in perspective, and threaten to leave us 

Orcmge, BeKeve you not, she will this time fiilfil 
her threat? 

Egm, No, no; how often have I seen her absolutely 
prepared to set oflf — ^why, whither should she go? 
Here she is Stadtholder, queen — ^think you she could 
brook Kving unnoticed, unhonoured, at her brother's 
court, or retuming to Italy to creep in among old 
family connexions? 

Orcmge. You hold her incapable of this resolve, 
because you have so often seen her form, and as often 
abandon it. But I teli you she may do it yet — ^new 
circumstances may force her to fulfil her determina- 
tion. What if she were to go, and the king send us 
another? 

Egm, Why he would come, and fínd enough to do. 
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He wonld arrive, his head full of mighty plans and 
projects, to subdue^ govem, and humble all before 
himj and to-day he would be busied with thia trifle, 
and to-morrow with íAoí. Next day he would find 
somé other obstacle — one month would be consumed 
in forming mighty designs; the next in vain vexation 
at their failure; and half a year in cares for a single 
province. Time would pass on; his head grow dizzy, 
and things hold their accustomed course^ till at length 
instead of sailing out triumphantly intő the open sea 
in line of battle order^ he might thank God^ if amid 
the tempest he could keep his own vessél írom the 
breakers. 

Oromge. Ay, but what if the king were advised to 
try a new plán? 

Egm, What? 

Orcmge, To see how the body can work without 
the head? 

Egm, How! 

Orartge. Egmont, for years our situation has never 
been absent from my mind — I ever stand as if watch- 
ing a game of ehess, and consider no move of my ad- 
versaiy as unimportant-^d as men with nodefinite 
pursuits of their own are still most curious in their 
researches intő the secrets of nature, evén so do I 
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hold it the bounden duty^ the most sacred calling of 
a prince^ to make himself master of the opinions and 
sentiments of eveiy class and eveiy party. I have 
reason to dread a great and fearfiil outbreak. The 
king has long acted on certain prínciples — ^he fínds 
they do not attain the end desired — ^what is more 
probable than that he should trj somé other plán? 

Egm, I do not believe it. When a man is advanced 
in years^ has tried so many experiments^ and fínds 
nőne of them succeed^ he at length grows weary of it, 
and allows matters to take their own course. 

Orcmge, One thing yet remains to be tried. 

Egm, And what? 

Oromge. To spare the people, and destroy the 
princes. 

Egm, How long has that been dreaded? There is 
no danger of it. 

Orcmge, With me it was at first doubt; then sus- 
picion; now it is absolute certainty. 

Egm, And where will the king find more faithful 
servants than we? 

Orcmge, True, we sérvé him after our own fashion, 
and between ourselves, it must be confessed we gene- 
rally take good care to balance the king's ríghts and 
OUT own pretty equally. 
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Egm. And who does not? We are submissive 
ánd obedient in all^ in which he has a right to claim 
submission. 

Oromge, Ay, but what if he expect morey and call 
what we term our just rights a want of loyalty % 

Egm, We can spum the charge ; let him sum- 
mon the Knights of the Golden Fleece, and we will 
submit our conduct to their decree. 

Orcmge, Ha ! and what think you of a sentence be- 
fore trial ; an execution before sentence ? 

Egm, As a piece of injustice of which Philip would 
scom to be guilty, as a folly too gross to be im- 
puted to him or his counsellors. 

Oromge, And what if they were unjust and foolish ? 

Egm, No, Orange ! 'Tis impossible. Who will 
dare lay hand on us ? To attempt to take us captive 
were a lost and fruitless scheme. No, no, they will 
not venture to raise the standard of tyranny so high; 
the wind that wafts these tidings o'er the land, would 
kindle a flame they never could extinguish. And 
what could be their aim ? The king alone can neither 
judge nor sentence us ! And would they dare to take 
our lives by secret assassination ? Impossible ! Our 
death would be the signal for a generál insurrection; 
our blood would imite the people in a fearful bond. 
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Haté and etemal separation from the Spanish name ! 
This would be the inevitable result. 

Orcmge. It may be, but the flame would ragé o'er 
our tombs, and the blood of our foes would be but an 
empty expiation. Let us reflect, Egmont. 

Egm, But what could be their aim? 

Orcmge. Alva is on his way hither. 

Egm. I do not credit it. 

Orange. I know it. 

Egm. The Eegent declared she had heard nothing 
of it. 

Orcmge. That only strengthens my conviction. 
The Begent must make room for him. I know 
his thirst for blood, and he brings an army with 
him. 

Egm. What, to harass the provinces anew ? The 
people will soon be weary of it. 

Orcmge. He will secure the heads of the people. 

Egm. No, no ! 

Orcm/ge. Let each one rétire to his own province. 
There will we strengthen our forces : he will not begin 
with open violence. 

Egm. But must we not bid him welcome on his 
arrival? 

Orcmge. We can delay. 
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Egm, And if he summon us in the king's name? 

Oromge. We will find somé excuse. 

Egm, And if he insist on it ? 

Oromge, We will come still less. 

Egm, And war is declared — and we are the rebels. 
Orange, let not thy prudence mislead thee. I know 
it is not fear makes thee rétire from the scene of 
danger; consider well this step. 

Oromge, I have considered. 

Egm, Keflect on all the misery f or which thou wilt 
have to answer, if thou errest. The most fearfiil war 
that ever yet devastated a land. Thy refiisal will be the 
signal for all the provinces to rise to arms^ and justify 
every cruelty for which Spain hitherto has ever been so 
anxious to fínd somé plausible pretext. The flames 
we have with such pains extinguished^ a single nod of 
thine will at once rekindle. Think on the towns^ the 
nobles^ and the people. Think on trade^ manufac- 
tures, and agriculture; remember the murder, the 
desolation that must ensue ! In the battle fíeld the 
Boldier may calmly behold his comrade fali by his 
side ; but the river that bathes these walls would 
waft towards thee on its bosom the bleeding corpses 
of unoffending citizens^ innocent virgins^ and helpless 
infants, tiU overwhehned with anguish and remorse, 
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thou forgetiest the cause thou hast defended, while 
those for whose freedom thou hast drawn the sword 
perish in thy very sight ; and what will be thy re- 
flection when conscience whispers — 'Twas for my 
safety I unsheathed it ! 

Orari/ge, Egmont, we are not solitary men. If it 
beseems us to sacrifíce our lives for the welfare of 
thousands, not less does it beseem us to guard them 
for their sake. 

Egm, He who spares his own person must become 
an object of suspicion evén to himself. 

Orcmge, He who knows himself may advance or 
retreat alike with fírm and certain step. 

Egm, Thy precipitation will hasten the very evil 
thou dreadest. 

Orcmge. 'Tis both wise and bold to confront in- 
eyitable danger. 

Egm. In such imminent peril, the slightest chance 
of escape should be taken intő computation. 

Orcmge, We have no room for a single step, we 
are on the very brink of the abyss. 

Egm. Is the king's favour such narrow ground 1 

Orcmge. Not so narrow, perchance, but somewhat 
slippery. 

Egm. By heavens, you wrong him ! I will not 
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hear hím thus bélied. He is Charles's son^ and inca- 
pable of baseness ! 

Or<jmge. Kings can do nothing base. 

Egm, You should leam to know him better. 

Oromge. We do know him; and it is this very 
knowledge wams us not to await a dangerous trial. 

Egm. No trial is dangerous which one has courage 
to brave. 

Oromge, You are angry, Egmont? 

Egm. I must see with my own eyes. 

Orcmge. Oh, couldst thou see but this once with 
mine ! Oh, my friend, because thine eyes are open, 
thou deemest thou canst see ! I go; wait thou Alva's 
coming, and God be with thee ! Perchance, my re- 
fusal 'may savé thee — perchance, the dragon will not 
deign to seize his destined prey, unless at one feli 
swoop he can devour both his victims — perchance, he 
may delay, the better to ensure success; and, mean- 
time, thou mayst see the matter in its true light. 
But, then, haste— oh, haste, to savé thyself ! Fare- 
well 1 Let nothing escape thy vigilance — ^leam how 
many troops he brings with him — ^what power the 
JRegent is permitted to retain — what resolution thy 
Mends may form. Send me intelligence of all. 
And now, Egmont 
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Egm, What woiildst thou? 

Orcmge. {Sddng kis hcmd.) Be persuaded. Go 
with me ! 

Egm. How ! tears, Orange? 

Orcmge. To weep a lost friend, is not unworthy 
tbe spint of a man. 

Egm. Thou deemest me lost? 

Orcmge. Thou art. Reflect! — ^but little space is 
left thee. Adieu ! [Eodt. 

Egm. (Alone.) Strange, that other men's opinions 
should exercise such influence over our minds. I 
should never have dreamt of it; yet this man has 
half infected me with his own suspicions. Away ! — 
this is foreign to my nature; and a joyful method 
yet remains to chase this unwonted gloom from my 
brow. [^Eodt. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE l.—Falace of the RegerU, 

MABGAHET OF PABMA. 

Maxg. I might have foreseen it. He whose life is 
devoted to constant toil and anxiety, ever deems he 
does all that can be done; while he who looks on, and 
commands from afar, fancies he requires nothing but 
what is perfectly feasible. Oh, these kings! I 
could not have thought it would have grieved me 
thus ! 'Tis 80 delightful to nile; — and to abdicate ! I 
know not how my father could resolve on such a 
sacrifice. Yet I must make it, too. (Machiavelli 
a/ppea/ra in the hcbckgrov/nd.) Approach, Machiavelli; 
I am pondering on my royal brother's letter. 

Mack. Dare I ask what its contents? 
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Marg, Oh, as much tender consideration for me 
as anxiety for the welfare of his kingdom. He lauds 
the fírmness, the industry, the fidelity, with which I 
have hitherto maintained the rights of Majesty in 
this land ; he condoles with me on the care and 
vexation this rebellious people have caused me. He 
is so completely convinced of the depth of my views, 
so unusually pleased with the prudence of my con- 
duct throughout, that I must confess the letter is 
too flattering for a king — certainly for a brother. 

Mach, It is not the first time, madám, he has 
expressed his perfect satisfaction with your conduct. 

Ma/rg. No. £ut the first time he has done so as 
a mere figure of speech. 

Mach. I do not understand you. 

Ma/rg. You will presently; for he proceeds to hint, 
that without troops — without, indeed, a small army, 
I shall always make but a sorry figure here. We 
did wrong, he says, in withdrawing our soldiers at 
the murmur of the inhabitants; and intimates a yoke 
which should weigh heavily on the necks of the 
citizens would effectually prevent their making any 
very mighty leaps. 

Mach. It would exasperate the people to the 
uttermost. 

F 
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McM'g. Ay, but the king deems that a clever 
generál — one, for instance, who will never listen to 
reason — might soon manage all parties — ^princes and 
people, peasants and citizens; therefore, with a mightj 
hőst, he sends — ^the Duke of Alva. 

Mach, Alva í 

Mwrg, Thou art amazed % 

Mach, You say, he sends. Surely he asks your 
consent 1 

Ma/rg. By no means. He asks nothing — ^he 
sends. 

Mack, Well, then, you will have an experienced 
warrior in your service. 

Ma/rg. In my servicéi Speak out, Machiavelli ! 

Mach, I would not anticipate your meaning 

Ma/rg, And I would fáin dissemble. It wounds 
me — ^wounds me deeply. I had rather my brother 
would speak plainly what he means than merely send 
me a formai epistle — ^with his signature, indeed, but 
indited by a secretary of state. 
. Mach. Could not one have an insight 1 

Ma/rg, And I know the secret of the whole affair : 
they would fáin sweep, and clear the way; and as 
they can devise no plán of doing it themselves, why 
every one is admitted intő their confídence who comes 
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forward, besom in hand, to perform the operation. I 
almost fancj I see the king and his counsellors em- 
broidered on this tapestry. 

Ma^ So vividly ! 

Mwrg, Oh, not a single stroke is wanting ! There 
are good men amongst them, too! The noble 
Boderigo, with his experienced moderation, who 
neither aims too high nor sinks too low. The up- 
right Alonzo— the indefatigable Freneda — ^the de- 
termined Las Vargas and somé others, who jóin 
them when the good cause is triumphant. But there 
sits the hoUow-eyed Toledaner, with his iron-brow 
and glancé of fíre, muttering ever and anon some- 
thing between his teeth of woman's weakness, of 
mitimelj concession ; intimating that women, though 
they may ride palfreys broken in for their use, 
are little fitted to curbor rule the wild and fiery 
steed : and such liké pleasantries, which I, too, 
haye ofbentimes been forced to hear from these 
politic lords. 

MacK You haye painted the scene in somewhat 
gloomy colours. 

Ma/rg, Nay, now confess the darkest of my tints 
is light itself compared with the hűes in which Alva 
is wont to paint his picturesj with him every one is 

F 2 
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either a traitor or a blasphemer, for under these 
heads thej may be hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
pleasure. Ali the good I have done here makes but 
little figure in the distance, evén because it is reaUy 
good, while every trifling discontent, evén though 
entirely subsided, every little disturbance, though 
completely quelled, is set before the king till his mind 
is so fiiled with murders, rebellions, insurrections, 
and so forth, that he fancies the people here are de- 
vouring each other, instead of regarding the afiair in 
its true light, as a mere passing disturbance, common 
enough among a rude people, and long since for- 
gottén. By this means he leams absolutely to haté 
the poor creatures ; regards them with horror as wild 
beasts and monsters, sends against them fire and 
sword, and fancies thus men can be governed ! 

Mach. Nay, Madám, you look upon the afiair in 
too serious a light : do you not remain Eegent ? 

Mourg, Of that I am fully aware. Alva will bring 
instructions with him. 1 am sufficiently versed in state 
affairs to know how a minister can be supplanted with- 
out being exactly driven from office ; first, he will pro- 
duce a royal commission, couched in indefinite terms ; 
he will exceed it, for he has the power; and when I 
complain of this encroachment on the prerogative, 
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will aliege secret instructions as the pretext for his 
conduct; if I request a sight of these instructions, he 
will evade compliance; ifi insist on it, he will pro- 
duce a paper, the contents of which are completely at 
variance with his former declarations ; and if this fail 
to satisfy me, he will pay no fiirther heed to my re- 
presentations, but proceed just the same as if I had 
never made any. Meanwhile, he wül have carried 
intő eőect all I most dread, and disregarded all I most 
desire. 

Mach. I wish I could dispel your fears. 

Marg. Harsh and tyrannical measures will utterly 
destroy all my care and patience have effected with 
such difficulty. I shall see the work of years niined 
before my eyes, without power to stop the devasta- 
tion, and shall have to bear the blame of his enor- 
mities besides. 

Mach, It is better for your highness to await it 
with patience. 

Ma/rg. I have still sufficient self-command to bear 
it in silence. Let him come; I will resign my place 
before he drives me from it. 

Mach. How, madám ! — take so important a step 
thus hastily? 

Ma/rg, 'Tis harder than thou deemest it. To him 
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who is used to empire — ^to hold in his hand the des- 
tiny of thousands — ^the descent from the throne is as 
the entrance to the grave itself! But better thus 
than to linger a spectre among the living; seeking to 
maintain a place alreadj in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of another. \Exevmt, 



SCENE II. 
Cla/rcCs diodling, — Clara cmd Mother. 

Mother. Such a lőve as Brackenburg's I have never 
yet seen ! I thought it was to be found only in 
romances. 

Cla/ra. (Paces up and down the cha/mber, harwmÁ/ng) 

" Happy alone is the spint that loves." 

Mother, He suspects thine attachment to Egmont^ 
yet, I really believe, if thou wouldst but speak one 
kind word to him, he would marry thee yet. 

Clcvra, {Singing.) 

'* Joyfül and sorrowful, thougbtful and glad, 
Iloping and doubting, now blithesome now sad ; 
Kow raptnre entrances, now agony moves, 
Happy alone is the spirit that loves." 
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Mother, Leave off this nonsense. 

Cla/ra, Nay, chide me not, mother; many a time 
have I luUed a great baby to sleep with it. 

Mother, Aj; you think of nothing but your lőve 
If only you did not forget everything in this. I teli 
you, you should value Brackenburg more highly. 
He may make you happy one day still. 

Claa-a. Heí 

Mother. Yes; a time will come! You children 
think of the present only, and despise our expe- 
rience. Youth and lőve both have an end, and a day 
comes when one is glad if one can find a hole to 
creep intő. 

Cla/ra. {Shaddera cmd sta/rts.) Mother, if that time 
must come, let it come liké death ! To think on it 
beforehand is horrible. When we must, then we 
will bear it as we may. Egmont! — ^/resign thee ! — 
/ live without thee ! ( With tea/ra.) Never ! It can- 
not be. 

Enter Egmont, dressed in a riding cloak, with his 
hat slouched over hiaface. 

Egm. Clara! 

Cla/ra. ( Uttera a ery, a/nd ata/rta hack.) Egmont ! 
{She rvms to him, embracea a/nd Uoma upon him.) 
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Thou dear, good, sweet one ! My own lőve, art thou 
here? 

Egm. Good evén, mother! 

Moiher, God savé you, my noble lord ! My Kttle 
girl has almost pined to death because you stayed 
away so long. She has done nothing but sing and 
talk of you the livelong day. 

Egm, You will give me somé supperí 

Mother, You do me too much honour. If only 
we had anything worth 

Cla/ra.. Oh, mother, be not uneasy; I have ar- 
ranged all that. I have prepared something for hínn, 
Do not betray me, mother? 

Mother, Poor enough. 

Clcvra, Besides, when I am by his side, I never 
know what hunger is, so should he not have any 
great appetite when he b with me 

Egm, What meanest thouí 

Ch/ra, (JSta/mps wUh her footy cmd tv/ma omgrüy 
round.) How cold you are to-day! You have not 
offered me a single kiss. Why keep you your 
arms thus muffled in your mantle, liké an infant 
a week old? It beseems neither soldier nor lover 
to keep his arms muffled. 

Egm, Nay, at times, lőve ! — at times ! When the 
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soldier stands in ambush to pounce upon the foe, then 
he folds his anns, gathers up his mantle, and prepares 
for the attack. And a lover 

Moth&r. Will you not be seated? Will you not 
make yourself comfortableí I must to the kitchen. 
Clara thinks of nothing when you are by. You must 
take the will for the deed. 

Egm. Your good will is the best repast. 

\Exit MOTHER. 

Cla/ra. And what, then, is myloveí 

Egm. E'en what thou wilt. 

Cla/ra, Compare it, if thou hast the heart. 

Egm, But first 

\JFling8 aaide his m>cmtle, a/nd d/íaplaya hvmsdf 
in a splendid dress, 

Cla/ra, Ah, me! 

Egm, Now my arms are free ! [Emhraces her, 

Cla/ra. Leave me ! You will spoil your rich attire. 
(Sh£ takes a step hackwa/rds.) How splendid ! I dare 
not touch you. 

Egm, Art content, my loveí I promised to come 
one day in Spanish costume. 

Cla/ra, I had ceased to entreat it. I thought you 
liked it not. Ha! — ^the Golden Fleece! 

Egm, Thou seest, sweet on e 
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Cla/ra. Was that the emperor's g^? 

Egm. Ay, my lőve. And this chain and order 
endow their wearer with the noblest privUeges. 
Over my actions, I acknowledge no judge on earth, 
Rave the grand master of the order, and the assem- 
bled chapter of knights. 

Cla/ra, Oh, thou mightest let the whole world sit 
in judgment on thee! How costly is this velvet, 
and the fringe, too, and the embroidery ! — I know 
not which to admire fírst. 

Egm. Look thy fill. 

Cla/ra, And the Golden Fleece! You told me 
the tale, and said it was the badge of everything 
great and costly, to be won by industry, and toil. 
'Tis, indeed, splendid ! I may compare it to thy 
lőve. 'Tis evén thus I wear it next my heart, and 
then 

Egm, What sayst thou, dearest? 

Cla/ra, Alas, there is no further resemblance ! 

Egm, Whynotí 

Ciánra, 'Tis by no merít of my own that I have 
won it. 

Egm, 'Tis otherwise with lőve. Thou deservest 
it e'en because thou hast not sought it; and they 
who seek it least are ever most sure to win it. 
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Cla/ra, Hast thou made this proud remark from 
thine own experienceí Thou, the beloved of all? 

Egm, Would I had done aught to merít their 
favour ! Could I but do aught to deserve it ! 'Tis 
their good pleasure to lőve me. 

Cla/ra. You have had an audience with the Begent 
to-dayí 

Egm. I have. 

Cla/ra, You are on good terms with each other? 

Egm, So it appears. We are very polite and 
friendly towards each other. 

Ch/ra. And in your heart? 

Egm, 1 wish her well. Every one has his own 
views. That is nothing to the purpose. She is an 
excellent woman, knows her men, and might be 
accounted wise were she a little less suspicious. I 
give her plenty of employment. She always fancies 
somé secret meaning lurks behind my words, when, 
in fact, there is nőne. 

Ch/ra, What, nőne, my Egmont? 

Egm, Nay, lőve, one little exception, perchance — 
every wine leaves somé lees in the cask, if it stand 
long enough. Orange, now, is a better subject for her 
suspicions — an ever-new problem. He has got credit 
for always having somé secret, and now she looks at 
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his forehead to reád his thoughts, and watches all his 
steps to leam his intentions. 

Cla/ra, Does she dissemble? 

Egm. She is Eegent. Canst thou ask? 

Cloura, Pardon me; I should say, is she falsé? 

Egm, Neither more nor less than every one who 
has objects of his own to attain. 

Cla/ra. I shall never understand the world. But 
she has a manly spint, and is quite a different woman 
from US cooks and sempstresses : she is fírm, calm, 
and resolved. 

Egm. Yes, when matters do not go too far; but 
this time she is a little discomposed. 

Ch/ra. How? 

Egm. She has a little beard on her upper lip, and 
sometimes an attack of the gout. A regular Amazon. 

Cht/ra. A majestic woman. I should tremble to 
appear before her. 

Egm. Why so, my lőve í — thou art not wont to be 
80 timid ! 'Twould be only maidén bashfíilness, not 
fear. (Clara cobís cknvn her eyes, takes his ha/nd, omd 
lea/ns on him.) I take thy meaning, dearest — ^thou 
mayst raise thine eyes. {He kiaaea her). 

Cla/ra. Let me be silent. Let me lean on thee ! 
look in thine eyes, and there find all — ^hope, joy, com- 
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fort, sorrow ! {She embraces, and gazes on kim,) Teli 
me, oh! teli me, am I in a dream? — am I in a 
dream? Art thou, indeed, Egmont? — ^the great^ 
the glorious Egmont — ^the beloved of every heart — 
liis country's hope and pride ! Can it be? 

Egm. No, Clara, that I am not! 

Gh/ra. How? 

Egm, I will teli thee; but first, let me seat me. 
{He 8Ü8 dovm, she kneds hefore him on a footstool, 
placea her a/rms on his lap, and gazes a>t him.) ThaJt 
Egmont is cold, haughty, and unbending. Forced 
to disguise his feelings, to assume sometimes one 
aspect, sometimes another, often overwhelmed with 
care and vexation, when the crowd deem him 
gay and happy ; — loved by a people who know not 
what they seek — courted and exalted by a multitude 
who will not be controlled — surrounded by friends 
in whom he dares not confide — ^watched by foes who 
only wait somé opportunity to injure and min him — 
weary and toiling often without aim, still more often 
without reward. Oh, let me not teli thee how it 
fares with him ; but thy Egmont, Clara, is calm, tran- 
quil, happy, loved, and valued by the best and purest 
of humán hearts — a heart whose every thought lies 
open to his view, and which, with boundless lőve and 
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confídence, he presses to his own. {He emhracea her.) 
This is thi/ Egmont ! 

Gla/ra, Then let me die ! The world has no joys 
liké this! 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— ^ si^eet. 
Yetter cmd Cabpenter. 

Yet, Hist ! neighbour — a word ! 

CWp. Go thy ways, and be still ! 

Yet, Only one word. Nothing new, ehí 

CWp. Nothing: but that it is forbidden us to 
speak of what's going forward. 

Yet, Eh!— buthowso? 

CWp. Step under the shadow of this house. Take 
heed — ^the Duke of Alva, instantly on his amval, 
gave notice that whatsoever persona should be found 
holding conyerse together in the streets shall be de- 
clared guilty of high treason, without trial ! 

Tet, Ah, me ! 

Ca/rp, Ali speech on state affairs is forbidden, on 
pain of imprisonment for life. 
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Tei. Oh, our liberty ! 

Ca/rp. Death is denounced against all who dare 
blame the acts of govemment ! 

Yet. Oh, our heads ! 

CWp. And large promises are held out to induce 
parents, children, friends, kindred, and servants, to 
betray all that passes in the bosom of our families ! 

Yet. Let us home ! 

Ca/rp. And a solemn promise is made, that they 
shall not suffer in life, limb, or property ! 

Yet. How gracious 1 My heart boded ill when the 
duke entered the town ! Since then, it has seemed to 
me as though the sky were covered with black erape, 
and hung down so low, that we must stoop to avoid 
knocking our heads against it ! 

Cc^y. And how did his soldiers please you ? Ah, 
they are another kind of fellows to what we have 
been used to ! 

Yet. Fie ! it chokes one's very heart when one sees 
such a troop march up the streets — straight on, with 
fixed eye and step, looking neither to the right nor 
the leffc j and when they are standing sentinel, and 
you pass one of them, you feel as though he would 
pierce you through and through; and he looks so 
fierce and angry, that you fáncy you see a task-master 
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at every comer. They do not please me at all. Our 
militia were a meny set ; they allowed themselves a 
little liberty, stood with their legs stretched out, and 
their hats over their ears, lived and let live; but 
these fellows are liké a machine, on every one of 
which a devil is sitting. 

Ca/rp. If any of them cried " Halt," and presented 
fire, do you think one would halt? 

Yet. I should be a dead man directly. 

Ca/rp, Let us go home ! 

Yet, It cannot end well. Adieu ! 

Enter Soest. 

Soeat Friends! Gossips! 

Canp, Hush ! Let us away ! 

Soest. Have you heard ? 

Yet, Too much — ^too much ! 

Soest, The Begent is gone ! 

Yet, God help us ! 

Ca/rp, Out last hope. 

Soest, All in an instant, and quite privately. She 
could not settle matters with the Duke — she left a 
message to the nobles, promising to retum. I^o one 
believes it. 

o 
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Ga/rp, God forgive the nobles : that they have let 
US fali a prey to this new scourge— they might have 
hindered it. Our privüeges are gone ! 

Yet, For God's sake, not a word about privileges. 
I smell an execution already ? The sun hides his face; 
the fog covers the earth. 

Boest, Orange, too, is gone ! 

Ga/rp, Then we are quite deserted. 

Boest, Count Egmont still is here. 

Yet, Gk)d be thanked ! May all the saints strengthen 
and support him ! He is the only one who can do 
anything for us. 

Erúer Vansen. 

Yom, Do I find, at last, a few who have not yet 
crouched beneath the rod of tyranny? 

Yet. Be so good, and pass on. 

Yom, You are not very courteous. 

Gofrp, This is no time for compliments. Are your 
stripes already healed? 

Vem, Ask a soldier after his wounds! Had I 
cared for stripes, I never should have been anything 
worth speaking of 

Yet. It may become more serious. 
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Vem. The rising storm affects you with a temble 
weakness in jour limbs, it seems. 

Ganrp, Thy limbs will soon move elsewhere, if 
thou'rt not quiet. 

Vem. Poor mice! Do you shake with fear, be- 
cause the master of the house sends a new cat among 
you? Don't be alarmed, we shall go on just as well 
as before. 

Ca/rp. Thou art an audacious scoundrel ! 

Vem. Gossip, I teli you what! Let the Duke 
have his own way. The old cat looks just now as 
though he had swallowed half a dozen devils instead 
of mice, and could not very well digest the meal. 
Leave him alone ; he must eat and drínk and sleep, 
liké other men. Ali will be well if we only bide 
OUT time. At first, indeed, it may go hard with us j 
but, bj and bj, he will fínd it more pleasant to feast 
by day and rest by night, than to waste his time in 
entrapping a few poor little mice, liké we are. Go, 
go ! I know these Stadtholders. 

Ca/rp. See, how such a fellow as this gets through 
the world ! Now, if I had ever said such a thing in 
my life, I should not hold myself safe from one 
moment to another. 

g2 
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Vem, Don't alarm yourself. God, in heaven, takes 
no Beed of you, poor worms, much less the Regent. 

Jet. Caitiff! 

Vom, I know somé others for whom 'twere better 
if, instead of their heroism, they had a little tailor's 
blood in their veins. 

Corp. What mean'st thoul 

Ya/a, Hum ! — ^it is the Comit, I mean. 

Test, Egmont! Why, what has he to fearl 

Ta/n, Fm but a poor devil, and what he loses in 
play during one evening, would sérve me a whole 
year; and yet, perhaps, 'twould be worth his while to 
give me his revenues for the next twelvemonth to 
have my head for a quarter of an hour on his 
shoulders. 

Yeí, A likely story, indeed ! Why, there is more 
wisdom in one hair of Egmont's head than in all thy 
brains put together. 

Y(jm, Perhaps so; but not more wit. These 
gallant lords are most likely to deceive themselves. 
He should not be so fool-hardy. 

Yet, How he prates ! — Such a noble gentleman ! 

Ycm, For that very reason, — ^becanse he is no 
tailor. 

YeA. Hold thine audacious tongae ! 
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Vem, I only wish he had a little of your courage, 
for an hour or two, I warrant his limbs would ache, 
and plague him till he got safe out of the town. 

Yet, Thou talkest follj — ^he is as safe as the stars 
in heaven. 

Vem, Hast never seen a falling starí Whew ! 
'twas gone in an instant ! 

Ga/rp. Who would dare to lay hands on him? 

Fim. Who? Wilt thou hinder them? Wilt thou 
raise an insurrection if they take him prisoner? 

Yet, Ha? 

Vem, Will you run the riskofyour bones to savé himi 

Soest, Eh? 

Vem, (^Mimickmg them,) Ah ! Eh ! Oh ! Qo on 
with your interjections through the whole alphabet ! 
So it is, and so it will remain ! God help him ! 

Yet, Shame on your insolence ! What can such an 
upright, gallant man have to fear ? 

Vem, The rogue has everywhere the advantage — 
as culprít, he makes a fool of his judges — as judge, he 
delights in convicting the accused, however guiltless. 
I had a protocol to write out, in which the commissary 
received both praise and reward for having cross- 
examined a poor devil, against whom the court had 
somé grudge, till he made him out a rogu e 
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Gwrp, That is again a falsehood; what can they 
manage to get out of one^ when one is innocent? 

Yofíi, Oh, you noodle ! Where there is nothing to 
be got out of a fellow by questions, they question 
something intő him. Honesty makes a man incon- 
siderate and rash. Then they fírst question gently; 
and the prísoner, proud of his innocence, as they call 
it, discloses much that a sensible man would keep to 
himself j then, from these very answers, the inquisitor 
frames new questions, eagerly seizing on the faintest 
contradiction ; there he fastens his line, and if the 
poor devil lets himself be surprised, and says a word 
too much here, or too little there, or — if, God knows 
why — ^he happens to withhold somé trifle, or allow 
himself, at somé point of the evidence, to be fright- 
ened and lose his self-possession, then are they on 
the right scent; and I swear to you, the beggar- 
woman seeks not more eagerly in the gutter for rags 
than such a fabricator tries, from trifling, silly, 
dístorted, delayed, or concealed information, or dr- 
cumstances, to form a scarecrow, by means of which 
he may contrive to get the prisoner hanged — at least, 
in effigy. And the poor devil may thank God if he 
lives to see himself hanged ! 

Fe^. Tour tongue wags fást ! 
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Ga/tp. For flies, this may be well enough! But 
wasps laugh at jour spider's web. 

Vem, Aj, that depends on what sort of spiders 
thej are. See jou that tall duke has just the look of 
a great garden spider — ^not a thick heavy one, they 
are less vicious — ^but a long-footed, small-bellied 
creature, that never thrives on its food^ that spins 
slender threads indeed, but spins them so much the 
tougher. 

Yet, Egmont is knight of the Qolden Fleece— 
who dare lay hand on him? His peers, and the 
assembled Chapter of Knights^ can alone sit in judg- 
ment on him. 'Tis thj loose tongue and evil con- 
sdence put such nonsense in thj mouth. 

Vem, Do I wish him evil? Far otherwise ! He is 
a gallant gentleman — a couple of good friends of 
mine, who elsewhere would have been hanged, he let 
off with a somid beating — ^now away with you 1 I 
advise it myself — ^there, see the watch on their rounds, 
and they do not look as though they would drink 
hailfellow well-met with us. Well, we must bide 
our time ! Farewell, comrades ! [^HxemU, 
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SCENE IL 

TJie Palace qf Evlenbu/r^ — Eesidence of the Dvke of 

Aha, 

SiLYA annd Qomez meet each other. 

Siha. Have you obejed the Duke's commands ? 

Gomez. To the letter — ^all the patrols have received 
orders to meet at a certain spot at the appointed 
hour — ^meantime, thej will march throiigh the streets 
as usiial, to mamtain order — no one knows anything 
of the other — each believes the command refers to 
him alone; and in a moment the line of troops can 
be förmed, and every avenue to the palace block- 
aded. Enow you the reason of this strange com- 
mand? 

Silva. I am used to blind obedience j and whom is 
it more easj to obey than the Duke? Does not the 
issue ever prove the wisdom of his commands 1 

Gomez. Well, as you are always about his person, I 
marvel not that you are become as silent and reserved 
as your lord ; but to me, who am used to the lighter 
Italian service, it seems somewhat strange; in truth 
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and obedience^ I am ever the same; but I have be- 
come accustomed to talking and reasoning; here jou 
are all silent as the grave, and never seem to enjoy 
yourselves — ^the Duke is liké an irón tower without 
gates ; the garrison of which must have wings to get 
out of it. A little while ago, I heard him say of a 
gay and mirthfiil man, that he was liké a had inn, 
whose sign only seryes to attract beggars, thieves, 
and idlers. 

SUva, And has he not led us hither in silence? 

Gomez, Why, true — nothing can be said against 
that ; whosoever witnessed the consummate skill with 
which he led the armj hither from Italy, has seen 
something worth seeing. How he made his way 
through friends and foes, through the French^ the 
royalists and the heretics^ through the Swiss and the 
aUies, maintainingthe strictest discipline, and a«com- 
plishing a march which was deemed fraught with 
peril, without meeting the slightest impediment. We 
have leamed something by it. 

Süva. And here, too, — ^is not everything as calm 
and tranquil as though there had been no disturbance 
whatever ? 

Gomez. Why, it was pretty much so when we 
came. 
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Siha, No, no; the provinces were not nearly so 
quiet ; if any one moves now, it is only to fly: but 
if I deem rightly, tbe duke will soon block up every 
avenue of escape. 

Oomez. Then will he win tbe king's fávour. 

Siha, And wbat better can we do tban retain bis 1 
Wben tbe king comes, doubtless tbe duke and tbose 
be recommends will not remain unrewarded. 

Gomez. What, tbinkest tbou tbe king will come 1 

Siha, Tbere are sucb migbty preparations made 
tbat it appears bigbly probable. 

Gomez, Me tbey will not persuade. 

Siha, Well, tben, keep tbine opinion to tbyself ; 
for if it be not tbe king's purpose to come bitber, 
tbis at least is certain — ^be desires tbat it sbould be 
believed it is. 

ErUer Febdinand. 

Férd, Is not my fatber yet bérel 
Siha, We wait bis commands. 
Férd, Tbe princes will be here anon. 
Gomez, Come tbey to-day í 
Férd, Orange and Egmont. 
Gomez. {Adde to Silya.) Ab ! I mark some- 
tbing. 
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Sihii, Keep it to thyself, then. 
Enter Alva; aa he achances, the others d/ra/m hack. 

Alva. €k>mez ! 

Gomez, (advcmcing,) My lord 1 

Alva, Hast thou arranged the sentinels according 
to my commands ? 

SUva. I have, my lord, the daily patrols 

Alva, Enough. Attend my orders in the gallery. 
Silva will let thee know when thou art to draw them 
together^ and occupy all the avenues leading to the 
palace— the rest thou knowest. 

Gomez, Yes, my lord. [Exit, 

Alva. Silva ! 

Silva, I am here, my lord. 

Alva. To-day, all those qualities which I ever 
prized in thee— courage, resolution, and fidelity, will 
be put to the test. 

Süva. My lord, I thank you for affording me an 
opportunity of proving that I am still the same. 

Alva, As soon as the prínces have entered the 
presence-chamber, hasten to arrest Egmont's priváté 
secretary. Tou have made all the necessary prepa- 
rations to seize those I have indicated 1 
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Süva. Trust to us, their destiny will overtake them 
liké a well reckoned eclipse, surely and silently. 

Alva, Hast thou had them all carefully watched ? 

Siha. ÁM, and Egmont in particular. He is the 
only one in whose demeanour your amval has wrought 
no change. The live-long day he spends yaulting from 
horse to horse, and inviting guestsj he is gay and 
mirthful^ as is his wont at table, games, hmits ; and 
at night steals to his mistress's arms. The others^ on 
the contrary^ have made a great and evident pause in 
their mode of life : they keep at home, and by the 
appearance of their houses, you might fancy the in- 
mates stretched on the bed of sickness. 

Alva, Quick then to work, ere they recover in our 
despite. 

Süva, My lord, by your command we overwhelm 
them with officious respect ; they tremble, and strive 
to appear grateful, while all feel the safest plán would 
be to fly, yet nőne venture to move. There is no 
bond of unión betwixt them, yet their habits of acting 
in concert prevent any individual taking a bold and 
decisive step. They would fáin withdraw themselves 
from suspicion, and thus sérve only to increase it. 
Already do I see thy whole scheme happily carried 
out. 
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Alva, I rejoice in the pást only^ and not lightlyin 
that. Something ever remains to give us subject for 
thought and anxiety. Fortune is capricious : com- 
mon and frivolous deeds she ofb-times crowns with her 
favour, and deeply laid schemes she degrades with 
mean results. Wait till the princes arrive : then give 
Gk)mez orders to blockade the streets, and haste thj- 
self to arrest Egmont's secretary and all tbose noted 
down. When that is done^ retum hither, and bid 
mj son bring me the tidings in council. 

SUva, I trust this evening I shall dare to stand 
before thy presence. 

[Alva goea tovxx/rda kis son, who hitherto has 
stood in the gaUery, 

SUva, (Áside.) I scarcely venture to whisper it 
evén to myself, but my hopes are far from sanguine. 
I fear all will not be as he expects. Methinks I see 
spiríts before me, holding in their hands the scales in 
which they weigh the destiny alike of princes and of 
common mortals. The beam waves slowly to and fro ; 
the judges seem to ponder in deep and anxious 
thought; at length, one scale sinks, the other rises, 
blown by the breath of destiny, and all is irrevocably 
decided. [EocU. 
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Alva cmd kis Son st^ forwa/rd. 

Aha. How didst fínd the town ? 

Férd, Ali is tranquil. I rode írom street to Street^ 
80 if for pastime. Tour guards keep the people in 
such awe, that they scarcely dare evén to whisper to 
each other. The town resembles a fíeld when a dis- 
tant tempest lowers; not a single bird or beast is 
viflible, savé one here and there seeking shelter firom 
the impending storm. 

Aha. Did nothing further chance? 

Férd. Egmont came galloping through the markét- 
placo with a few foUowers; we saluted each other j 
ho was mounted on a fíery steed. I admired the 
noble animál. Let us haste to break in our horses^ 
he criedj we shall soon need them. We should meet 
again^ he said, to-day. He was coming hither at 
your desire to hold council with you ! 

Alva. Tou vnU meet again. 

Férd. Of all the knights I have met here, he 
pleases me best ; methinks we shall be friends ! 

A ha. Thou art still too hasty and too careless in thy 
attachments. I recognise in thee thy mother's levity, 
which threw her without condition intő my arms. 
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Outward appearances have already led thee intő full 
many a dangerous connexion. 

Férd, Tou Iiave ever found me submissive to your 
wiU. 

Alva. I forgive this thoughtless confidence, this 
inconsiderate levity in one so young; only, keep in 
mind the work I am called on to perform, and what 
part therein I would assign to thee. 

Férd, Eemind me of my duty^ and spare me not 
when you deem it needfid. 

Alva, [After a pa/ase,'] Myson! 

Férd, Myfather! 

Alva, The princes will be here ere long, Orange 
and Egmont. Tis not mistrust has hitherto hindered 
me firom eonfíding this secret to thine ear. They will 
not depart hence ! 

Férd. What mean*st thoul 

Alva, 'Tis resolved to keep them prisoners. Thou 
startest ! Hear what part thou hast to play; the rea- 
son, thou shalt leam hereafber^ — tiow, time fails me to 
explain it ; with thee, alone, would I confer on my 
most secret and mighty projects. No common bond 
links US together; — I lőve thee, Ferdinánd,— on thee 
would I bestow all. "Tis not alone the habits of 
obedience I would instil intő thy mind ! no, the far 
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m^fm ááíRealíí nt of conwnaiHfii^ and In&i^ woold 
I teaeb tliee^ and beqoeatli to thcea great inherifamcey 
aaid to tlie king a nádid flenrant. I woidd cndow 
íhte whh aH the beat of m j poaseasions, tiiat tlioa 
UAjnt not l^ofth to step hfAdty anuHig thj fi^ow& 

jPerdL How can I tlumk thee far this lovi^ my 
fiidxerl — a We bestowed on me al^Mie, wbfle a wbole 
natíon trembles at tfaj firowns. 

Aha, Now bear wbat ib to be done : so soon as 
the príooes bave entered, eretj ayenne to tbe palaoe 
wíll be dcmeá. Gomez has the diarge of this. SSHyu, 
meantíme, will hasten to arrest ^mont's secretaiy, 
and all we hold in suspidon. Thou wüt keep the 
guards in the coort and at the doors in readiness for 
action. Above all things, oocnpy the adjoining apart- 
ment wíth the most trnsty soldiers; then wait in the 
galleiy till Bílva retires^ and bríng me somé nnim- 
portant paper — a signal that this mission is fnlfilled. 
Remain in the ante-room till Orange departs, — ^then 
follow hím ; I will keep Egmont here^ as thongh I 
hml something fíirther to communicate. At the end 
of the galleiy^ demand Orange's sword ! Summon 
the guards, and secure the more dangerous of the 
two. I will seize Egmont here. 
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Férd, I obey^ my father^ for the fírst time with a 
hea^y heart. 

Alva, I forgive thee! 'tis the first great day of thy 
young life. 

EtíJUt Silva. 

SíJ/oa, A message from Antwerp. Here is Orange*s 
letter ! He comes not ! 

Áloa, Says the messenger thusf 

S^a, No; but my forebodings do ! 

Aloa, In thee speaks my evil genius. (Beads, 
cmd then makes a aign to the two; they withd/rom to 
the gaUery; he remcdna álone in the JtotU,) He 
comes not. Till the very last moment he delays ex- 
planation ! He dofí'ea not come ! This once^ then, 
the prudent man is wise enough to throw aside his 
habitual caution ! The hour approaches — ^yet a few 
movements of the minute hand, and a great deed is 
done or missed — irrevocably missed — for it can neither 
be concealed nor repeated! Long had I carefully 
weighed all : considered the possibility evén of this 
event, and arranged what was then to be done; yet 
now it comes, I can . scarcely prevent a thousand rea- 
sons, for and against, from distracting my sóul. Is it 

H 
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well to seize the others, if he elude me ) If I delay, 
Egmont, and all those now in my hands, perhaps for 
to-da/y ovXj, will escape me. Ha! does destiny con- 
trol evén thee, thou inyincible ! How long considered, 
how well prepared, how great, how mighty the plán ! 
How nearly attained, the goal of all my hopes ! and yet, 
at the final moment, behold me placed betwixt two 
evils; as in a lottery must I draw the stakes, and 
choose the unknown íuture, be it a prize or a blank. 
{He becomes more anxums, wnd aleps to the wmdow 
Uke ane who has heard aomethmg,) Tis he ! Egmont ! 
did thy steed bear thee so lightly hither, nor shud- 
dered at the scent of blood, nor gtarted back at the 
spécire with naked sword that met thee at the gate ! 
Ay, dismount! now, thou art with onefoot in the grave 
— now with both I Ay, stroke thy gallant oourser for 
the last time ! — pat his arched neck ! And for me no 
choice remains. The delusion which brings Egmont 
here to-day can never a second time deliver him intő 
my hands Hark! (Feedinanp cmd Silya haaten 
Uywa/rds him.) Do as I commanded ! I have not 
changed my intent. I will keep Egmont here as best 
I may, till thou bringest tidings from Silva; then 
linger near me. Thee, too, fate has robbed of the 
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proud merít of seizing ihj monarch's greatest enemy 
with tbine own hands. Haste to meet hím. 

[Alva remains somé moments aUme, andpacea 
up cmddofwn. 

EnieT Eqmont. 

Egm. I am here to receive the king*s commands — 
to leam what furtber proofs he demands of a loyalty 
ihat will ever be devoted to his service. % 

AhKL He wisbea first of aU to hear your counsel. 

Egm, On what subjectl Where is the Prince of 
Orangel I thought to have met him here. 

Alva, I regret to find that at tbis momentous hour 
he denies us his aid. The king desires your counsel 
and opinion as to what means were best adapted to 
restore tranquillity to the Netherlands. He tnists 
you will lend your most efficient aid to allay these 
troubles, and secure lasting peace and order to the 
provinces. 

Egm. You, my lord of Alva, must know better 
than I that everytbing is sufficiently tranquil, and 
was stíll more so, till the appearance of fresh soldiers 
fiUed the people's minds anew with distrust and fear. 

h2 
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Aha, You seem to intimate, my lord, it were 
better if the king had never placed me in a position 
to question you. 

^gm. Pardon me ; whether the king did well in 
sending an army hither, or whether his own royal 
presence would not alone have proved a more effi- 
cient remedy, 'tis not for me to decidé. The army is 
here, the king in Spain; but we must be indeed un- 
grateful could we forget all we are indebted to the 
regent. By a happy unión of gentleness and severity, 
of decision and mercy, she completely quelled the 
tumults, and, to the astonishment of the world, in 
the space of a few months, brought back a rebellious 
people to their duty. 

Alva, I deny it not. The disturbances are quelled; 
and the people have, or seem to have, retumed within 
the bounds of obedience; but depends it not on their 
own free will to outstep them when they please ? Who 
can hinder them from again breaking out intő rebel- 
lion? Where is the power to restrain them? Who will 
answer for their remaining faithful and obedient? 
What pledge havewe, savé their own good will? 

Egm, And is not the goodwill of a nation the 
best, the noblest pledge? When can a prince hold 
himself more secure than when one will stand for all, 
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and all for one — safe alike from foreign and domes- 
tic foes í 

Alva. But you would not have us persuade our- 
selves tbat such is tbe case here ? 

JEgm, Let tbe king publisb a generál amnesty. 
Tbis will tranquillize tbe public mindj and wben 
confidence is once restored^ we sball see bow quickly 
loyalty and affection will ensue. 

Alva, Wbat ! and are all wbo bave insulted tbe 
majesty of tbe king, all wbo bave blaspbemed our 
boly faitb, to escape free and uncbastised, as a wel- 
come example bow tbe most atrocious crimes may 
be committed witb impnnity? 

Ugm. And is not a erime liké tbis, committed in a 
moment of frenzy, ratber to be pitied tban severely 
cbastised? Above all, wben tbere is bope — ^nay, more 
— absolute certainty tbat it never will recur. Are not 
tbose monarcbs most loved and most revered, botb by 
tbeir contemporaries and by posterity, wbo can pardon, 
pity, and despise an insult to tbeir dignity ? Are tbey 
not beid most liké to tbat Almigbty Being wbo is 
far too great for tbe voice of blaspbemy to reacb bis 
tbrone ? 

Alva. And for tbat very reason, 'tis for tbe king 
to maintain tbe majesty of Gk)d and of religion, and 
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for US to maintain the authority of the king ; that 
wbich the ruler disdains to notice^ it is our duty to 
avenge. If my counsel be followed, no traitor sball 
escape witb impunity. 

Egm, And tbink you^ you can reacb tbem aU? 
Hear you not^ daily, tbat terror is driving tbem bitber 
and tbitber, far from tbeir country and from tbeir 
bomes? Tbe ricb, witb tbeir wealtb, tbeir friends 
and cbildren^ wiU seek refuge in foreign lands. Tbe 
poor wiU carry tbeir industry^ tbeir knowledge of 
árts and manufactures^ to tbeir more tolerant neigb- 
bours. 

Aha, Tbey will, if means be not taken to binder 
tbem. 'Tis for tbis purpose tbe king demands tbe 
aid and counsel of every prince and stadtbolder; not 
only a recitál of wbat bas been, or wbat may be^ if 
we leave matters to take tbeir own course. To look 
quietly on a crying evil — to flatter oneself witb vain 
bopes — ^to trust to time— to propose somé empty 
expedient, as if in a masquerade^ so as to make a 
nőise, and bave tbe appearance at least of doing 
Bometbing wbile one would fáin reniain inactive; is 
not all tbis precisely calculated to engender a suspi- 
cion tbat you regard tbe rebellion witb secret satis- 
faction, and are by no means diainclined, if not to 
originate, at least to foster it I 
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Bgm, {A hout to sta/rt wpina rcbge — hut restraining 
himsdfy apeaka slowlf/, afier a lUÜe pcmse.) Every 
design is not equally transparent, and it is easy to 
misinterpret men's aims. Were we to listen to all 
sides, it is loudly rumoured, that it is less the king'd 
design to rule the provinces according to distinet and 
uniform laws, to maintain the majesty of religion, 
and restore universal peace to his people, than to 
subject them to arbitrary power, to rob them of their 
ancient rights, to make bimself master of their wealth 
and possessionS; to circumscribe the privileges of the 
nobles^ those privileges for the sake of which alone 
they sérve him, and devote life ánd limb to his 
cause. Beligion, they say^ is but a splendid pretext, 
iinder colour of which every enormity may be perpe- 
trated with the greater safety. The people lie pros- 
trate at the foot of the altar, adoring the image of the 
holy Virgin, while behind stands the fowler watching 
the opportunity to ensnare them. 

Alva, Is it from you I hear these words? 

Bgm, Not my own sentiments ; but merely what 
is everjrwhere repeated and believed by rich and poor, 
fools and wise men. The Flemings dread a twofold 
yoke, and who will answer for their liberty? 

Alva. Liberty 1 a fair sounding word to those who 
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understand it rightly. What freedom would they 
bave? What ia the liberty of the freest? To do 
right, and from that no monarch will hinder 
them ! But, no ; they never feel themselves free, but 
when they can injure themselves and others. Were it 
not better to resign the throne, than rule over such a 
people? When the enemy is thundering at their 
gateS; and the king needs their support, then they 
quarrel with each other^ and, as it were, conspire 
with the foe, of whom, occupied only with their own 
affairs, they never evén think. No, no, 'tis wiser to 
circumscribe their power, to guide them üke children 
for their own good. Believe me, a nation never grows 
old or wise : a nation continues ever in its infancy. 

Egm. Nay, how rarely is a king blest with reál 
wisdom j and is it not natural a nation should confide 
its liberties to the care of many, rather than of one? 
And not evén to one ! No ! to that tithe of hu- 
manity which has grown old under the eyes of its 
lord. Truly, that alone has a right to arrogate 
wisdom to itself. 

Alva. Perhaps, for that very reason because it 
is not left to its own guidance. 

Egm, And would, therefore, fáin leave no one else 
to his. But do as you will; I have replied to your 
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questions^ and I repeat^ it will not succeed j it never 
can succeed. I know my countrymenj they are men 
worthy to tread God's earth ; each one in himself a 
little kingj firm, active^ sagacious^ faithful, and de- 
votedly attached to their ancient customsj to win 
their confídence may be somewhat hard ; to retain it 
wben once won, is easy; firm and true, they may be 
ruled, but never oppressed. 

Alva, {Afier loohÍTig rownd once or twice) My 
lord of Egmont^ would you venture to repeat tbose 
sentiments in tbe king*s presence? 

Ugm, Would I, my lord? So mucb tbe worse for 
bim if bis presence terrifíes me j so mucb tbe better 
for bim and bis people, if be inspired me witb 
courage and confídence to teli bim far more. 

Alva. Wbat is useful^ I can bear as well as be. 

Bgm. I would say, 'tis easy for tbe sbepberd to 
drive a flock of sbeep before bim; for tbe peasant to 
yoke tbe unresistirig oxen to tbe plougb ; but be wbo 
would rule tbe noble steed^ must study bis inmost 
tbougbtS; and neitber require anytbing unbefítting, 
nor require it in an unbefítting manner. Wby does 
tbe citizen wisb to retain bis ancient constitution, 
and be govemed by bis own countrymen? Because 
he knows by experience bow be will be ruled, and 
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may bope for sympatliy and forbearance from those 
whose interests are identifíed with his own. 

Aha, And should not the Eegent have authoríty 
sufficient tó altér these ancient usagesi Is not this 
the most precioiui of kis prerogatives? What is per* 
manent in tliis worldt And whj should a constíttt^ 
tion alone renudn unaltered % Must not everything 
change in the course of time ; and. an ancient form of 
govemment become^ in itself the source of a thousand 
évik, from its utter incompetency to provide for the 
present exigencies of the . people f I fear these 
ancient rights are valuable only in so far as thej 
afford loop-holes through whioh the powerful and 
ambitious may creep, to the detriment both of prince 
and people. 

Egm, And these arbitrary changes; this im- 
bounded estimate of supreme power ; is it not a pro- 
gnostic that one will do what is forbidden to thou- 
sands? He would alone be free, that he may 
gratify every wish, however wild, and carry out every 
scheme, however oppressive And could we evén. 
safely entrust our lives and liberties to him, a wise 
and just monarch, can he be answerable for his 
successors f Can he pledge himself that nőne of 
his descendants will rule without justice or mercy) 
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Wbo will savé us from complete despotism, should 
he send his servants^ bis kindred hither^ who, de- 
void of aU knowledge of tbe country or its wants, 
would rule according to their own pleasure, fínd no 
opposition, and hfum themselves free írom all re- 
sponsibility % 

Alva. {Who haa in the mecmwhüe agai/n looked 
roimd,) Nothing is more natural tban tbat a sove- 
reign sbould cboose to hold tbe reins of govemment 
in bis own bands, or tbat be sbould invest tbose only 
witb power wbo are content to reád bis instructions 
as be wisbes tbem read^ to obey bis orders to tbe 
letter and become tbe unconditional instruments of 
bis will. 

Egm, And is it not natural tbat tbe citizens sbould 
prefer being govemed by tbose wbo are bom and 
educated amongst tbem, wbose ideas of rigbt and 
wrong correspond witb tbeir own, and wbom tbey 
may regard as bretbren ) 

Alva. Ay, but tbe nobles bave sbared very 
unequally witb tbese bretbren of tbeirs, metbinks. 

Bgm. Tbat bappened centuries ago, and is now 
endured witbout envy or repugnance j but if stran- 
gers are sent bitber, uncalled for, to enricb tbemselves 
a second time at tbe expense of tbe nation — ^if tbe 
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Flemings see themselves exposed to their unrestrained 
and unbounded rapacity^ it will ronse a spirit of in- 
dignation ihat will not be so easily quencbed. 

Alva, Mj lord of Egmont^ these are words to 
wbicb I must not listen: I^ too, am a stranger. 

Ugm. From my addressing you tbus, it is evident 
I allude not to you. 

Alva, £e tbat as it may^ I would not bear it from 
your lips ; tbe king sent me bitber in tbe bope tbat 
I sbould fínd tbe support of tbe nobles. Tbe king 
vnUs, and must be obeyed. Afber deep consideration^ 
be bas at lengtb discovered tbat wbicb is most expe- 
dient for tbe people*s welfare. Matters can no longer 
proceed as tbey bave bitberto done. Tbe king's aim 
is to restrict tbeir power for tbeir own ultimate ad- 
vantage; to force tbem, if it must be^ to tbeir own 
good; to sacrifíce tbe principal leaders of sedition^ as 
a waming to tbe rest, conyinced tbat wben tbey are 
removed, tbe people will bencefortb peaceably enjoy 
tbe blessings of a wise and efficient govemment. 
Tbis is bis determination. 'Tis tbis I am commanded 
to announce to tbe nobility, and in tbeir sovereign's 
name, I require tbeir counselj not as to wbat is to 
be done, tbat is already resolved; but as to wbat 
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methods are best adapted to carry these measures 
intő execution. 

Egm. Unhappily your words do much towards 
justifying the people's apprehensions. He has, then, 
resolved what no prince has a right to resolve ; he 
would fáin weaken and destroy the strength and 
spirit of the nation, that he may rule them more easily. 
He would trample on the innennost core of their 
nationality, with the view of making them happier j he 
would annihilate them, that they may become somé- 
thing different. Oh, if his aim be good, how fatally 
is he misled! 'Tis not the king we oppose— no, we 
would but savé him from that fatál path on which 
he is about to take the fírst unhappy step. 

Alva, With your present sentiments, any attempt to 
act in concert were but a fruitless task. You must 
hold the king in light esteem, and have but a mean 
opinion of his counsellors, if you doubt that every- 
thing has been already weighed and considered 
with the utmost care. I am not commissioned to 
answer every objection a second time; from the 
people, I demand obedience; and from you, the nobles 
and princes, I require aid and counsel as pledges of 
this unconditional duty. 
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E^m, Ask our heads at once; then 'tis ended^ 
for to bend the neck beneath such a yoke, or to lay 
it on the block, is to a noble sóul alike. I see I 
bave spoken to little purpose : mj words have all been 
loBt in emptj air. 

ETUer FEBDiNAim. 

Férd, Pardon my breaking in upon youp confer- 
ence j here is a letter, the bearer of which requests au 
immediate answer. 

Aha^ {WaŰcs aside,) Permit me to examine ita 
contents. 

Férd. That is a noble horse your foUowers have 
brought to carry you home. 

Fgm, Yes, 'tis a fine creature; I have had it somé 
little time. I thought of ^ving it away ; if it pleases 
you, I dare say we shall soon agree as to the price. 
(Alya signs to hia aon, who retvres intő the back- 
grotmd,) Farewell ; let me depart, for, by heavens ! I 
know not what more to say. 

Alva. 'Tis well for you, Count Egmont, that 
chance has hindered you from unfolding your senti- 
ments more broadly ; unconsciously have you betrayed 
your secret views, and your own words have accused 
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you far more strongly thau the bitterest foe had 
dared to do. 

Egm, This reproach affectB me not. I know my- 
sel£ I know how I am devoted to the king; far 
more than many who in serving him seek only to 
sérve themselves. 'Tis with regret I see our inter- 
view terminated, without having induced you to 
coincide in my sentiments j and I only trust that the 
service of our master, and the welfare of our country, 
may soon unité us in the same cause. Perhaps^ a 
second interview, and the presence of the other 
princes in a more favourable moment, may effect that 
which to-day appears impossible. With this hope I 
take my leave ! 

Alva. {Who cU the sa/me time has made a 8Ígn to 
Ferdinánd.) Hold, Egmont ! — ^your sword ! 

\_The centre door opens, a/nd shows the gaUery 
JUledvnth the gua/rd8,whoremain motionless. 

Egm. {Afier a poAiae, in a^tonishment,) Was this 
your aim ? was it for this I was summoned hither ? 
{Seizing his sword as if to defend himsdf.) Am I 
then, defenceless 1 

Aha, In the king's name, you are my prisoner ! 

Egm, {Afier a pa/ase; aí the samie timey men at a/rms 
enter on both sides,) The king ! {Afi^ a pa/use.) 
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Orange! Orange! {Afier cmoOier pcmae, yidding his 
8word,) Take it : it has served oftener to defend 
the king's cause than its master's breast. 

[He lea/oes hy the cent/re door, the gua/rdsfóllow: 
ihem, Alya's «(m. Alya remcdvs, The cur- 

TAIN FALLS. 
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ACT V. 



SCENE L—Á Street.— Twüight. 
Brackenbusg, Clara, CUizens. 

BroAÍk. Dearest^ for Heaven's sake^ what wouldst 
thou? 

CUvra, Come with me, Brackenburg. Thou canst 
not know the people. Surely, we shall rescue him ! 
What can equal their lőve for him! Oh, I could 
swear there is not one of them but bums with the 
deaire to savé hÍm-to tum aside the danger from a 
life so precious, and restore to liberty him who has 
hitherto been the freest of mankind. Come, Brack- 
enburg; nothing is wanting but a voice to rouse 
their energies — ^to lead them on ! They cannot but 
remember all they owe him; they cannot but know 
that his mighty arm alone can savé them from 
destruction. For his sake — ^for their own, they will 

I 
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nin all risks to savé bim. And what do loe hazárd ? 
— at most^ our livesí Lives which will be worthless 
if he perish. 

Brack. Unhappy girl ! Thou seest not the secret 
power which holds us fettered in its irón bonds. 

Cla/ra, To me it seems not irresistible. But let 
US not waste the precious moments in idle lamenta- 
tion. Ha! There come somé of our old, upright, 
stout-hearted countrymen. Hist! Friends! — ^neigh- 
bours! Speak! how goes it with Egmont? 

Ca/rp, What would the girl ? Bid her hold her peace. 

Cla/ra, Step nearer. Let us confer together awhile 
till we be united and strong; but not a moment 
must be lost. The audacious tyranny which has 
dared to bind him in fetters, already raises the dagger 
against his precious life. Oh, my friends ! with every 
deepening shade of twilight my fears grow more 
terríble ! I dread this night ! Come, let us disperse 
ourselves — ^let us fly from quarter to quarter, and 
call the citizens to arms. Let every man seize his 
weapons. In the market-place will we meet again, 
and every one will be impelled forward with the 
stream. The enemy will see themselves at once sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed, and must yield before us. 
What resistance can a handfíil of mercenaries oppose 
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to our united strength? He will be saved ! He will 
return among us ! — ^will, for once, owe something to 
US who owe 80 much to him. Ay, perchance — ^nay, 
for certain — will he behold the moming dawn under 
the free canopy of heaven. 

(7arp. What ails thee, damsel? 

Cla/ra, Can you misunderstand me? 'Tis of the 
Count I speak ! Of Egmont ! — of Egmont ! 

Yet, Utter not the name — it is deadly ! 

Gh/ra, Ah! Egmont's name! Not utter it! Why] 
Is it not in every mouth? Not utter it? What mean 
yeí What can ye mean? Friends — ^kind, gentle 
friends — are you dreaming? KecoUect yourselves! 
Look not on me thus fearfiilly. Cast not such 
anxiouS; stealthy glances around. I only speak 
aloud what all desire. Is not my voice the voice 
of your own hearts? Where is the man who, ere 
he seeks his sleepless pillow this fatál night, will not 
on bended knee implore kind Heaven to grant this 
precious boon. Aek each other! Ask yourselves! 
And who will not echó my watchword — Egmont's 
liberty, or death ! 

Yet. God preserve us ! Here is a misfortime ! 

Cla/ra. Stay — stay ! — and tum not from that name 
ye were wont to hail with such delight. When report 

I 2 
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announced his approach ; when *twas but romoured 
Egmont comes írom Ghent, the inhabitants of ihe 
streets through whicb be rode beid tbemselves but too 
blest. And wben tbey beard tbe snorting of bis steed, 
wbo did not fling aside bis work to catcb a glimpse 
of bim; wbile one radiant gleam of bope and joy, 
liké a sunbeam from bis noble coimtenance, ligbted up 
tbe carewom faces tbat pressed from every casement 
to bebold bim, — tben would you raise your cbildren 
in your arms, and pointing to bim cry, — " See ! tbere 
is Egmont ! Tbere is be from wbom you may expect 
better times tban your poor fatbers bave known." 
Let not your cbildren ask you in future days, — 
Wbere is be gone? — ^wbere are tbose glorious times 
you promised usí Ob, come— come! We waste 
words — ^we do notbing — ^we betray bim ! 

Soeat Fie on you, Brackenburg, — stop tbis mis- 
cbief — take her away ! 

BroÁÍk, Dear Clara, let us bome ! Wbat will tby 
motber — say percbance % 

Cla/ra. Ab, unband me! Am I a cbild, or dóst 
tbou deem I bave lost my senses ? Wbat avaUs tby 
" percbance r From tbis fearful certainty no empty 
hopes can draw my tbougbts ! You shaü bear, and 
you will; for I see you are toucbed ! Ob, 'mid tbe pre- 
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sent peril, cast but one glancé to the pást — ^tum 
but your thoughts to the future ! Would you live 
when he is destroyedí With his breath flies the 
last spark of freedom ! What was he not to you ? 
For whom has he so often exposed himself to the 
most imminent dangersí For you, and you alone, 
flowed that noble blood — a dungeon now confínes 
the heroic sóul that sustained you all, and the horrors 
of secret assassination hover aroimd him ! Ferchance, 
he thinks on you — ^hopes in you; he who was wont 
only to give, to bestow! 

Corp. Come, gossip í 

Clan'a, And I have not anns and strength as you 
have ; but I have that which fails you all— courage 
and contempt of danger ! Oh, that my breath could 
kindle one spark in your souls ! Oh, that on this 
bosom I could warm and vivify you ! Come, coun- 
trymen, let not a woman shame you ! Come, I will 
go with you, and, as a banner, though in itself de- 
fenceless, leads on a bánd of gallant warriors to the 
fight, so shall my spirit shine liké a guiding Hght 
before you, and lőve and courage change a timid 
and dispersed people intő a fearful hőst ! 

Tet. Take her away! I pity her from my very 
sóul ! [Exewnt CUizens* 
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Brack. Clara ! — Clara ! Seest thou where we are t 

CUvra. Where? Beneathihoseheayenswliicliseemed 
to array ihemselyes in richer beauty when ihe noble 
Egmont passed beneath ihem ! Here at ihese win- 
dows have I seen them, four and five heads, one 
above the other, only to catch a glimpse of him as 
he passed ! At these doors would they stand bend- 
ing and bowing — oh ! the dastards ! — ^if he deigned to 
cast but a look at them ! Oh^ had he been a tyrant ! 
Then might they haye tumed írom his min with cold 
indifference ! But he, the good, the kind, the noble; 
and they loved him ! Oh, ye hands that could so deftly 
wave your bonnets, are ye too weak to grasp thesword ? 
And yet, Brackenburg, do we chide them % These 
arms which have so ofben clasped him in their fond 
embrace, what do they do for him ? Now, hear me. 
Cunning has accomplished so much in this world ; 
thou knowest the old castle, knowest every secret 
path and bridge. Nothing is impossible — only pro- 
pose somé plán ! 

Brack, Let us home ? 

Cla/ra, Good ! 

Brack, See, there come Alva's sentinels ! Hear 
the voice of reason— deem'st thou me a coward ? — 
doubtest thou whether I would gladly die to savé 
thee ? But here we are both mad, I as well as tho^ 
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Seest thou not what thou askest is impossible 1 Come^ 
dearest, grief has made thee frantio — calm thyself — 
let US home ! 

Clcura, Frantic, Brackenburg ! "Tisyou — ^youhave 
lost your reason ! While you loaded the hero with 
honours, whüe you hailed him as your friend, your 
hope, your saviour, and rent the air with shouts of 
triumph when he passed^ I stood behind my case- 
ment listening in silence^though my heart beat higher 
than all those who cheered him ! Now, too, it beats 
higher ! Now that he needs your aid, you conceal 
yourselves and forsake him, nor feel that if he perish 
you perish with him ! 

Brack, Come home !— come home ! 

Cla/ra, Home! 

Brack, Eeflect only. Look around thee ! These 
were the streets in which thou wert never seen, savé 
on the Sabbath day ! Through which thou wert 
wont to pass to church, with downcast eyes, angry if 
I but ventured to jóin thee with a friendly greeting; 
and now thou standest, speakest, and actest in the 
eyes of the world ! Kecollect thyself, lőve. What can 
this avaü us ? 

Cla/ra, Yes; let us go home. I remember me. 
Come, Brackenburg, knowest thou where my dwelling 
lies ? [ExeurU, 
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SCENE 11. 



A Priaon, Ugkted hy a smaU lamp ; a couch m Űie 

hack-gr&u/nd, 

Egmont. {Álone,) 

EgTTí, Old friend — ever faithfiil Sleep ! Oh ! dóst 
thou shun me now, liké every other friend í How 
gently wert thou wont to descend on my free brow, 
evén as a wreath of myrtle, woven by the hand of 
lőve. Amid the clang of weapons, on the tumultuous 
waves of life^ still sweetly as an infant on its mother's 
bosom did I repose within thine anns ; when thetem- 
pests howled through boughs and branches^and the tall 
forest-trees trembled beneath the shock^ the inward 
core of thy heart remained unmoved. And what 
should shake me^ now? What should unnerve my 
finn and resolute sóul? Ha! 'tis the sound of the 
murderous axe, stríking at the very root of the 
stately tree, — still, still I stand erect j and yet a secret 
shudder runs through every vein. Ay! treacherous 
power prevails ! It undermines the fírm and lofty 
tnink, and ere the rind erack, the crown falls, with a 
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mighty crash^ unto the earth. Yet wherefore, now ! 
Thou, who hast so often thrown the weightiest cares 
aside, liké bubbles from thy brow, why canst not 
banish now this strange foreboding — this secret 
dread? Since when bast thou trembled at the 
thought of death 1 Thou, to whom ihat death, in 
aU its yarying forma, is as familiar as the other 
shapes of the earth thou treadest. But, no ! 'tis not 
the common foe : he whom the heroic bosom pants 
to meet ! — "No ! 'tis the dungeon ! That emblem of 
the grave, fearful alike to the brave and to the coward. 
Evén when reposing at ease in my velvet-cushioned 
chair, I could scarcely restrain my impatience at 
beholding the princes wasting hours in discussions 
on matters which required scarcely a moment's 
deliberationj and when pent up within the narrow 
walls of a saloon, the rafters of the vauit seemed to 
stifle me. Then f orth would I hasten, as soon as might 
be, and with deep-drawn breath vauit on my gallant 
steed, and away — away, to that spot to which we both 
belong — ^to the fields, where Nature sheds her balmy 
blessings, and beauty breathes above and around us ; 
amid the pure gales of heaven, where, liké the earth- 
bom giants of old, we gather fresh strength from our 
mother*s touch. Where, in every vein, glows the 
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príde of manhood, and of man's noblest impulses — 
where the sóul of the joung hnntsman glows with 
ihe desire still to press onward^ to conquer, to sub- 
due. Where, with hasly step, the warrior assumes 
his inbom claim to conquest o'er the world; and 
liké a hailstorm, sweeps with devastating freedom^ 
through forest, fíeld, and glen, spuming all bonndaríes 
raised by humán hand. Alas ! thou art but an emply 
shadow. — Oh, vain remembrance of lost delights ! 
Whither has the treacherous hand of Destiny led thee) 
Did it deny thee the death thou never shunned in the 
open face of day, only to give thee a better foretaste 
of the grave in a wretched dungeon. How its ránk 
smell meets me írom every stone ! Life itself seems 
to Btagnate, and the foot draws back, shuddering 
from the couch as though it were the grave. Oh ! 
care, care, thou who beginnest murder ^e the time, 
avaunt ! Since when is Egmont thus alone — so 
utterly alone in this wide world í Doubt renders thee 
callous, not happiness. What ! is the king's justice, 
in which, during thy whole life, thou hast so im- 
plicitly confided, is the Regent's friendship, which, 
thou mayst confess it, almost boré the hue of lőve ! — 
have they in an instant vanished, liké a brilliant ex- 
halation of the night? Have they lefb thee alone 
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upon thy gloomy path in utter darkness ? Will not 
Orange lead on thy friends to the rescue ? Will not 
the people assemble, and^ with resistless might^ break 
thy prison doors asnnder 1 Oh^ ye walls^ which thus 
endose me, resist not the well-meant efforts of so 
many noble spirits. Oh^ may the courage my glancé 
was wont to kindle in their hearts^ now retum from 
theirs to mine. Yes^ yes; they rise in thousands ! 
they come ! — ^they stand at my side ! Their eamest 
prayers ascend to heaven^ and implore a mirade in 
my behalf ! And if no angel descends to rescue me ! 
Oh^ I see them grasp the lance and sword. The doors 
spring open — ^the bolts fly back with a mighty crash 
— ^the walls fiEŰl beneath their hands^ and the rising 
mom beholds Egmont restored to liberty! How 
many a well-known face greets me with rejoicing? 
Oh, Clara ! wert thou but a man — then surely, among 
the very first should I behold thee, here, and owe to 
thee that which 'tis hard to owe, evén to a king — ^my 
freedom. 
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SCENE UL—Clara's Hause. 

Claba erUers tüUh a lamnp cmd a glass of waterjrom 
her chomber. She places the glass on the taible, 
cmd approckches the wvndow. 

Clcvra, Brackenburg! — ^ís it you? What did I 
hear ? — No one yet ! No one ! I will place the lamp 
in the casement, that he may see I am yet awake, 
and watching for hím. He promised me tidings! 
Alas, what tidings do I seek? A fearfdl certainty 
of ill ! Egmont condemned ! What court dare call 
him to account — yet they condemn him ! The King 
condemns him, or the Duke ! And the Eegent with- 
draws herself, and Orange hesitates, and every other 
friend. Is this the world, of whose falsehood— of 
whose treachery I have heard so much, and know 
nothing? Is this the world which can be base 
enough to bear ill-will to him — ^the beloved of every 
hearti Can yillany itself be mighty enough to huri 
him so quickly from his proud eminence ! Yet thus 
it is! Oh, Egmont! I held thee safe before God 
and man, as in mine arms 1 What was I to thee ! 
Thou hast called me thine! My whole existence 
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I dedicated to thee! What am I now? Vainly I 
stretch my hands towards the toils which have en- 
snared thee — ^Thou a captive, and I free ! Here is 
the key of my door. My egress, my ingress, depend 
upon my own pleasure^ and yet I cannot aid thee. 
Oh, bind me, if ye would not have me despair! 
Throw me intő the deepest dungeon, that I may 
dash my head against the dripping walls, groan 
for freedom, and dream how I would savé him, 
weré I not boimd in fetters ! Now I am free; and 
in this freedom lies the anguish of impotency, con- 
scious I cannot move a limb to aid him. Alas ! this 
little portion of thy being, thy Clara, is liké thee, a 
prísoner, and struggles in the agonies of death. I 
hear steps — a cough. Brackenburg! 'Tis he— 'tis 
he ! Gk)od, but unhappy man ! — ^thy destiny remains 
unchanged! Thy loved one opens thee the door 
by night, and, oh ! to what a fearful interview ! 

Enter Brackenburg. 

Ch/ra, Thou art so pale, so trembling, Bracken- 
burg ; speak ! How goes it ? 

Brack, I have reached you through by-ways and 
perils; all the principal streets are lined with soldiery, 
and it is by alleys and comers I have stolen to you ! 
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CUvra. Say, how goes it 1 

Brack. {Seating hvmselfí) Oh, Clara! Let me 
weep ! I loyed him not : he was the rich man, and 
tempted the poor man's only lamb from his fold to 
richer pasture, yet I never cursed him ! God gave 
me a kind and forgiving heart : my life wasted 
slowly away in hopeless gríef, and each day I 
trusted would be my last ! 

Cla/ra. Forget that, Brackenburg — ^forget thyself 
— ^tell me of him ! Is it true 1 Is he condenmed 1 

Brack. He is. I know it but too surely. 

Cla/ra. And lives still ? 

Brack. Yes, he still lives ! 

Cla/ra. How canst thou answer for that? Ty- 
ranny will mm-der the noble victim in the dead of 
night : his blood will flow concealed from every eye, 
and while the people, stunned and helpless, lie buried 
in sleep, dreaming of his safety and the fulfílment of 
their own impotent wishes, his noble spirit, indignant 
with US, has left this world ! Deceive not thyself or 
me — he is no more ! 

Brack. No, noj he lives; and alas ! the Spaniards 
prepare a fearful spectacle for the people they fáin 
would trample on — to erush every heart that yet 
beats for liberty at once, and for ever ! 
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Cla/ra, Proceed, and pronounce my death-warrant, 
too ! Nearer and nearer I approach the realms of 
bliss, and feel already the breath of consolation 
wafbed from those regions of etemal peace ! Say on ! 

Brack, I could perceive by the sentínels and by 
certain hints, dropped here and there, that somé fear- 
ful spectacle was secretly preparing in the market- 
place. I stole throügh back streets to my cousin's 
house, and from the back window looked out . intő 
the market-place ; beneath, a bánd of Spanish sol- 
diers, ranged in a wide circle, were waving blazing 
torches to and fro. I strained my unaccustomed eye, 
and amid the gloom a dark scaffold rose slowly on 
my sight, spacious and high. Many around were 
busied in covering whatever woodwork yet remained 
visible with black cloth. The steps they likewise 
covered with black. I saw it well. They seemed 
as if preparing somé dreadful sacrifíce. A white 
crucifíx, glittering liké silver amid the darkness, was 
raised high on one side. I gazed, and the conviction 
of the dreadful truth grew stronger and stronger. 
Still waved the torches, here and there around; gra- 
dually they faded and disappeared, and in an instant, 
this fearful offspring of night sank back intő its 
mother*s womb ! 
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CUura, Hnsli, Brackenburg ! let tliis yeil rest o'er 
my sóul ! The spectres are yanished ! and tliou, 
gentle night, lend thy mantle to the shuddering 
earth ! The f earfid burden she can bear no longer, 
but tearing open her deep abyss, swallows up the 
murderous scaffold in her fathomless depths! and 
that Gk)d, whom in their frenzj they haye insulted, 
sends his angel down to earth ! At his holy toueh 
bolts and bars spring back ! With a haló of radiant 
glory, he surrounds the loved one's brow, and gently 
through the gloom leads him to etemal life and 
freedom! And my way, too, goes secretly through 
the darkness to meet him there ! 

Brack, (Stoppmg her.) My child ! where wouldst 
thou? 

Cla/ra. Hush, my friend, lest we awake any one. 
Ejiowest thou this flask, Brackenburg ? I took it 
írom thee, jestingly, when in thy impatience thou 
wert wont to menace thyself with destruction : and 
now, my friend 

Brack, In Heaven's name 



Cla/ra, Thou canst not hinder it! Death is my 
portion; and grant me the swifib and easy death 
thou hadst prepared for thyself! Give me thine 
hand ! At the moment I am about to unclose that 
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gloomy portai, whence tliere is no retum, I may teli 
tliee, with this pressure, how tenderly I have loved, 
how deeply I have pitied thee ! My brother died in 
early youth, and thee I selected to supply his place. 
Thine heart, alas ! was not contented with a sister's 
loye, but sought with ever-increasing ardour for that 
which was not destined for thee. Forgive me, and 
farewell ! Let me call thee brother ! — it is a name 
comprising many holy names in one! Accept the 
last fair blossom of the departing spirit ! Take this 
kiss ! — death unites all things, Brackenburg ! — ^let it 
unité US too ! 

Brack. Then let me at least die with thee !— -there 
is enough for both ! 

Chtrra, Hold ! — ^thou must live ! Thou ca/nst live ! 
Support my mother, who, without thine aid, would 
pine in abject poverty! — ^be to her what I can be 
no longer ! Live together, and moum for me ! moum 
for our native land, and for him who could alone 
have saved her ! Farewell ! The present generation 
must bear the burthen of this crime ! Yengeance 
itself cannot efface it ! This day the universe sud- 
denly stands still ! — it pauses in its accustomed conrse, 
and my pulse beats but for a few moments longer ! 
Farewell ! 

K 
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Brack, Oh, live for us, as we live for thee alone ! 
Thou kill'st US in thee ! Oh, live and suffer; we will 
stand beside thee, and ever-anxious lőve shall offer 
thee the sweetest consolation in its living arms ! Be 
ours — be ours — I dare not say be mine ! 

Cla/ra. Hush, Brackenburg ! thou know'st not what 
thou sa/st ! Where hopes shines to thee— to me all 
is despair ! 

Brack, Share hope with the living. Pause on the 
brink of the abyss; look down intő the fearful gulf 
beneath — ^then tum thy glancé back to those thou 
wouldst leave behind ! 

Gh/ra, I have conquered. Bid me not resume the 
struggle. 

Brack. Thou art blinded; all joy is not for ever 
lost for thee. Many a day yet 

Cla/ra. Alas, what hast thou said? With emel 
hand thou tearest the veil from my eyes; yes ! it will 
dawn, that day ! Vainly will it seek to shroud itself 
in mist ! It must dawn ! FearfuUy the citizen 
looks forth from his casement, for the night has left 
one dark spot behind. He gazes, and the scaffold 
looms in the moming light. Suffering anew, the 
desecrated image of the Saviour tums towards his 
Father his imploring glancé, the sun hides its beams 
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it wiU not mark tlie lioiir of Egmont's doom ; slowly 
the hand goes its way, and one honr strikes after 
another ! Hold ! — ^the thought of that moming 
plunges me in the grave ! 

[She approaches the window, asifto hok a/round, 
cmd driríks secretly, 

Brack. Clara^ Clara! 

Cla/ra. {Goes to the tahh, cmd drinka the water.) 
Here is the remainder — I lure thee not after me 
^-do as thou wilt — ^farewell ! — Extinguish the lamp 
silently, and without delay — I go to rest — steal 
softly away and close the door after thee^ — ^wake not 
my mother — ^go, savé thyself, if thou wouldst not 
appear my murderer ! [^Exit, 

Brack. She leaves me here for the last time as 
ever ! Oh, could she feel how she rends the heart 
that loves her ! She leaves me here to die alone, and 
life and death are alike hatefíil to me ! To die alone ! 
Oh, where is fate so hard as mine? She shares 
the death-drops with me, and sends me from her 
side ! She draws me after her, yet forces me back 
to life ! Oh, Egmont, how blissfíil is thy lot ! She 
goes before thee to prepare the victor's palm for thy 
brow. And shall I follow ? to stand aloof, to bear this 
unextinguishable envy evén unto yonder realms of 

K 2 
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lightf On this earth is no restmg->place for me, 

and heayen and hell present liké toiture to my sonl ! 

Ob, how welcome were the hand of anmhilation to the 

wretched ! [ExU. 

{The stage remams wme üme u/nchcmged; then 

fjvusic hegins; Ihe la/mpJUMres once cmd then 

Í8 suddenly extinguished ; Ihe scene chcmgea 

to Eomont's Pioson. Eomont lies aleepmg 

on the eouch; the door opens ; servcmta, wUh 

torcheSy erUer ; Febdinand cmd Bilya/oI- 

low, accoTtypamied hy a/rmed men ; Eomoht 

sta/rtajrom his dtimber. 

Egm, Who are you who rouse me thus mdely from 

my slumbers ? What mean your vague and insolent 

glances ? Why this fearful train? — ^with what dream 

of horror would you cheat the scarcely wakened 

senses % Speak ! 

Siha, The duke sends us to announce thy doom. 
Egm, Bring'st thou the headsman with thee to 
execute it % 

Süva, Hear it; and thou wilt know what awaits 
thee! 

Egm. Aj, this beseems you and your shameful 
proceedings — ^planned and carried out alike in dark- 
ness — ^thus would this act of dire injustice hide itself 
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firom the Hght of day. Step boldly forward, thou who 
bearest the sword concealed beneatb thy mantle — 
here is my head — ^the freest that ever feli beneath 
the stroke of tyranny. 

SUvci. Thou errest! The sentence of the righteous 
judge shuns not the light of day. 

Ugm, Then their audadty oversteps all bounds of 
belief. 

Siha. (Takea the serUence /rom one of the hy- 
stomdersy imfolds it cmd reads.) " In the name of 
" the King, and with power, commissioned by his 
" Majesty to judge all his subjects^ of whatever 
" ránk — evén Knights of the Golden Fleece-^we 
« dedare '* 

Egm, Can the king transfer that power ? 

Siha, " We, afber a long, carefiil, and legal inves- 
" tigation^ declare thee, Henry, Count Egmont, Prince 
" of Gaure, guilty of high treason, and pronounce 
" this sentence : that thou be led at break of day 
" from this prison to the market-place, and there in 

the sight of the assembled people, thine head be 
severed from thy body, as a waming to all traitoro. 

" Given at Brussels, the {Date and year 8o 

vm/perfectíy reád, that the aucU^ence ca/rmot tmderstcmd 
thevn,) Ferdinánd, Duke of Alva, President of the 
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Court of the Twelve." Thou knowest now thy fate 
— ^but little time is left thee to call up all thy resigna- 
tion, to put thine house in order, and take leave of 
thy friends. 

[^Exeunt aU, except Ferdinánd cmd Egmont — 
ihe stage is hut vmperfectly lighted, 
Egm. (Stcmds for a time as if av/nk in thoughty 
amd aUows Silya to depa/rt tmthoiU looking rcmnd 
Kim, He vmagines himsdf cdoney hut raising kis 
eyesy perceives Alva's aon.) Thou lingerest here — 
wouldst thou by thy presence increase my amazement, 
my dismayí Wouldst thou bear thy father the wel- 
come tidings, that I am sunk in unmanly despair? 
Go and teli him he can deceive neither the world nor 
me. 'Twill be murmured at first in secret, then 
spoken more loudly^ and at length, when one day he 
is degraded from his proud eminence, a thousand 
voices will exclaim, that neither the welfare of the 
state, the dignity of the king, nor the tranquillity of 
the provinces, has brought him hither. They will 
teli him it was for his own purposes he has excited 
this monstrous confusion, that his services migkt 
be required; and I fali a victim to his contemptible 
haté— to his paltry, low-minded envy. Yes, I know 
it. I> the doomed; the dying man^ may speak it 
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aloud ! Long has he envied me, long has he sought 
every means to huri me intő ruin ! Years ago, while 
yet youths, we played dice together, and the piles of 
gold feli one after another from his side to mine, 
he stood in grim silence, affecting carelessness, while 
inwardly buming with ragé, less at his own loss than 
at my success. Well do I remember the fiery glancé, 
the treacherous paleness of his countenance, when we 
shot together at the target at a public festival, in the 
presence of assembled thousands. He had challenged 
me to the contest, and both nations stood by to watch 
the result — Spaniards and Flemings, betting and 
hoping. I was victor. His rifle missed; niine hit the 
mark, and loud shouts of triumph from my friends 
rent the air — ^now his shot strikes me. Teli him I 
know him; that the world despises every monument 
of victory a petty spirit surreptitiously erects in its 
own honour j and thou, if it be possible for a son 
to avoid following in his father's steps, avail thyself 
betimes of the shame that now compels thee to blush 
for him whom thou wouldst fáin revére and honour. 
Férd, I hear thee without interruption. Thy re- 
proaches fali liké a club on the warrior's helm ! I 
feel the concussion, but I am armed against the 
blow. They strike but cannot wound me. I feel 
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nothing but the pang that rends mj heart — ^Alas \ 
alas ! Haye I lived to behold such a spectacle? Am 
I sent hither to such a scene? 

Bgm, Thou breakest out intő complaints? What 
moYes — what troubles theel Is it laté repentance 
at having lent thine aid to this shamefiil oonspiracy? 
Thou art so yonng — Úij mién was so winning — thou 
wert 80 kind, so Mendlj towards me. So long as I 
beheld thee, I felt at peace with thy father; and ÜEŰse, 
aye, falser than he, thou hast lured me intő the toils. 
Thou art the monster! He who confídes in him, 
does it at his own peril; but who could fear 
danger in tmsting theel Go! — rob me not of 
the few moments that yet renudn to me. Go ! that 
I may collect my scattered senses, and forget the 
world, and thee fírst of alL 

Férd, What shall I say to thee? I stand and 
gazé on thee, and yet it seems as though I saw 
neither thee nor myself. Shall I attempt to excul- 
pate my conduct? — shaü I swear that I never knew 
my father's intents till too laté to prevent them? — ^that 
only at the very last moment his whole fearful 
scheme was disclosed to me— that I have been the 
mere passire instrument of his will! What matters 
it now whether thou thinkest good or evil of me! 
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Thou art lost! — and I, unhappy man, stand Kére 
only to assnre thee o£ thy doom, and to lament 
thee! 

Egm, What strange voioe^— what unexpected con- 
solation meets me on the verj brink of the tömb) 
Thou, the son of my greatest — ^nay, ahnost only enemy 
— ^thou pitiest me 1 Thou art not leagued with my 
murderers? Say, for what shall I hold thee? 

Férd. Cruel fatherl Yes; I recognise thee in this 
command! Thou knewest my heart, the gentle 
feelings thou hast so often chided as the sole inherit- 
ance of a too tender mother. Thou hast sent me 
hither to form me liké thyself ; thou hast forced me 
to behold this man, on the very brink of a yawning 
graye, the victim of an arbitrary doom, that after 
enduring this bitterest of earthly pangs, my heart 
may become steeled against every other sorrow — 
insensible alike to pity and to grief, happen what 
may ! 

Egm, I am amazed ! Calm thyself — speak liké a 
man ! 

Férd, Oh, that I were a woman 1 — ^that they might 
ask what ails thee? Teli me a greater, a more 
frightfiil evil; make me spectator of a more horrid 
deed; I will thank thee — I will say 'twas nothing! 
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Egm, Thou forgettest thyself? Where art thou? 

Férd. Let this passión have way — ^let me lament ! 
I wiU not seem composed when my very heart is 
broken within me! Must I see thee here! It is 
terrible! Thou canst not understand me — and 
shouldst thou? Egmont! Egmont! 

[HefaUs on his neck, 

Egm, Unravel this mystery? 

Férd, No mystery. 

Egm, How can the destiny of a mere stranger 
move thee thus? 

Férd, Not a stranger; thou wert no stranger to 
me. It was thy name which, liké somé guiding 
star, shone before me — e'en from my earliest youth. 
How often have I listened to thy praises ! The 
youth is the model of the boy — ^the man of the youth. 
Thus didst thou step before me, ever before me, 
and I watched thee without envy, and slowly fol- 
lowed step by step; at length, I hoped to see thee. 
My heart ílew to meet thee ! I had destined thee 
for my friend! And I selected thee anew, when 
I beheld thee! And now all is over — I see thee 
here! 

Egm. My friend ; if it can soothe thee, be assured 
that the very first moment we met, a secret sympathy 
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impelled me towards thee. And now hear me — ^let us 
speak a few quiet words together. Is it thy father's 
reál fixed determination to kill me? 

Férd, Itis! 

Egm, This sentence is not a mere phantom of 
terror to alarm me? — ^to glut his revenge in witness- 
ing my fear — my degradation — ^to humble, and then 
raise me again by the royaJ mercy? 

Férd, No, no j at first I, too, climg to this fond, 
delusive hope, and evén then my heart trembled with 
anguish, to behold thee thus; but now I feel 'tis reál 
— ^too reál. 

Egm, Then, hear me : if thy heart plead so 
warmly in my behalf — if thou abhorrest the tyranny 
which has enchained me — ^then savé me ! The mo- 
ments are precious. Thou art the son of the all-power- 
fiil, and thyself mighty, here. Let us fly. I know 
the paths; the means of escape cannot be unknown to 
thee. These walls once passed, a few miles only sepa- 
rate me from my friends. Break these fetters, — ^lead 
me to them, and be ours. Doubtless the king will one 
day thank thee for my safety. Now, he is surprised intő 
consent, or perhaps all this is unknown to him. Thy 
father ventures it on his own responsibility, and the 
sovereign must seem to approve what is irrevocable 
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even though it fíll him with horror. Thou ponderest 
— thou deliberatest Oh^ devifle somé means of free- 
dom ! Speak, oh, speak ! and nourish mj hopes ! 

Fefrd, Hold — ^hold ! Every word but deepens my 
despair; here are no means of escape; here, wisdom 
itself were .unavailmg. 'Tis this tortures me — ^this 
rends my heart. I have myself aided to lay the 
toils — ^I know how firmly, how inextricably the 
knots are tied. I know with what cunning, with 
what boldness, every avenue of escape is cut off. I 
feel myself fettered liké thee, and all the rest. 
Think*st thou I should waste the hours in idle 
lamentation, had I not already tried every means of 
saving thee? I have lain at his feet, remonstrated, 
implored in vain. He sent me hither to crush, in 
one fatál instant, every joy, every hope, every bright 
anticipation of my youth. 

Egm* And no means of rescue? 

Feírd. Nőne! 

Egm, {Stampmg wUh Ma foot.) No hope ! Sweet 
life-— sweet habit of action and of being ! must I part 
from thee — so calmly part with thee? Not amid the 
tumult of the fíght, the clang of weapons, the dis- 
tractions of the battle fíeld, dóst thou fling me a rapid 
farewell 1 Thou biddest me no hasty adieu ! — thou 
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shortenest not tbe moment of departure. Once more 
must I press thine hand^ gazé intő thine ejes, feel 
in my imnost soul^ all thy worth and all tby beauty; 
then tear, me £rom thee^ and say — ^go hence ! 

Férd. And I must stand by and behold all tbis ! 
I cannot aid^ I cannot savé tbee! wbat beart but 
must break beneatb sucb a stroke? 

JSgm. Cabn tbyself. 

Férd, Tbou canst be calm — ^tbou canst take tbÍ8 
fatál step^ forced on tbee by necessity^ witb all a 
bero's fortitude; but wbat can I? — ^tbou subduest 
tbyself j tbou leavest tbe world as victor, I survive 
myself and tbee. I bave lost tbe ligbt tbat cbeered 
me in tbe festal ball^ tbe banner tbat led me on in 
tbe battle field — ^and for ever ! Wbat is life to me, 
now] A dark and dreary wildemess. 

Fffm, Young friend ! wbom^ tbrougb so strange a 
destiny, I lose and win at tbe same moment — ^wbo 
sufferest for me tbepangs of deatb — ^look on me; 
tbou dóst not lose me now; if my life was a mirror 
in wbicb tbou lovedst to gazé, so be my untimely 
doom. Men are not togetber oidy wben side by 
side. "No; tbe distant, tbe departed, still esdst to 
US j for tbee I sball not be dead/and for myself I 
bave lived long enougb : eacb bour, as it fled, I bave 
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enjoyed, eacb day have I fulfílled my duty^ — sucb as 
my conscience dictated it. And now my life but 
ends as it migbt bave tenninated long SLgo, on tbe 
sands of Gravelines. I sball cease to live^ indeed ; 
but tben I h(we lived. Follow my example^ my 
friend : enjoy existence wbile tbou canst, and wben 
deatb comes^ meet its approacb witbout dismay. 

Férd, Tbou sbouldst bave preserved tbyself for 
US ! — alas, tbou art tbine own destroyer ! Oft-times 
I listened^ wben tbe wise and prudent spoke of tbee. 
Friends and enemies, tbey disputed long as to tby 
meríts^ but in one tbing tbey all agreed — ^none dared 
deny tbou trod*st a dangerous patb. How ofken 
bave I longed to wam tbee ! Hadst tbou no 
friends? 

Bgm. I was wamed. 

Férd. And I found all tbe accusations, point for 
point^ in tbe indictment, and tbine answers; good 
enougb to excuse tbee before impartial judges, but 
not sufiiciently cogent to clear tbee from all impu- 
tations of guilt, wben 

Ugm, No more of tbis ! Man fancies be directs 
bis own steps; and ndes bis own actions^ wbUe be is 
but tbe puppet of fate, and impelled onwards by a 
power be can neitber resist nor control. Let us 
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not dwell on this: these reflections I can easily 
banish; not so my anxietj for mj native land; but 
that, too, will be cared for. If I but thought 
my blood could savé that of thousands^ or restore 
peace to my people, how gladly would I shed each 
drop within my veins ! But, alas ! this will not be ! 
But it ill becomes poor mortals to indulge in vain 
speculations, when the power to act is no longer 
their own. If thou canst restrain — or, if that be 
hopeless, canst guide — ^thy father's devastating power, 
so, do — ^but who can? And now, farewell! 

Férd, I cannot leave thee ! 

Egm. Let me commend my followers to thy care. 
I have good men in my service. Let them not be 
scattered, nor persecuted. How stands it with 
Kichard, my secretary? 

Férd. He is gone before thee — ^they have beheaded 
him as accomplice of high treason. 

Egm. Poor sóul ! One word more, then I have 
done. Whatever mighty thoughts engross the mind, 
nature at length irresistibly claims her right, and 
as an infant, coiled in the serpent's deadly folds, 
still sleeps sweetly on ; so the weary pilgrim lays 
him down once more before the gates of death, 
and sinks intő deep repose, as though prepar- 
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ing for a long and toilsome jonmey. One word 
more : I know a nudden — thou wflt not despise her, 
for she was mine; — ^now^ I have commended her to 
ihj care^ I die in peace. Thou art a man of hononr 
— ^with thee I know she will be safe. lives mj old 
Henry stillf — is he firee f 

Férd, The gallant old man, who always acoom- 
panied 70a on horseback f 

£!ffm. The same. 

Ferd» He lives ! — he is free ! 

Fgm. He knows her dwelling; let him lead thee 
thither, and, till the latest hour of his existenoe, re- 
ward him for having shown thee the way to such a 
treasure; and now, once more, fiEu^well! 

Férd. I cannot go I 

Fgm, ( Urffing hmn towa/rds the door.) FareweU ! 

Férd, Oh, let me yet one moment í 

Fgm, No adieu, fríend ! (He accompames Ferdi- 
ncmd to the door, then tea/rs himsdf cmay, omd Fer- 
dmomd, confownded, diaappea/ra hastih/,) Yindictíve 
man ! how little didst thou think to confer on me this 
benefit through thine own son ! Through him am I 
delivered from every care and every sorrow; from 
fear, and all lingering feeling of anxiety for the 
world I am about to leave; gently and urgently^ 
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Nature demands her last tribute ! 'tis over ! — ^*tis re- 
solved ! And tbose very thoughts which last night 
held me waking on my couch, now witb resistless 
power lull my senses to repose. {He secUs himsdf 
on th/e couch — muaic.) Sweet sleep, liké the purest joys 
of life thou comest most willingly when uninvited ! 
thou loosenest tbechains of gloomy tbougbt — ^minglest 
conflicting images of joy and sorrow, and luUed in 
sweet delirium^ we sink toforgetfulness, and cease to be. 

[He falls asleep ; music accompanies his slomber ; behindhis 
couch the wall opens — a brilliant vision appears. Free- 
dom, arrayed in a celestial robe, surrounded by a 
glory, is seen leaning on a cloud — ^her featuies are 
those of Clara, and she bends over the sleepiog hero ; 
her conntenance expresses compassion — she seems to 
pity him. Soon she recovers herself, and with an 
enconraging sign, exhibits the emblems of liberty 
— ^the arrows, staff, and cap — motions him to be 
of good cheer, and while she signifies to him Ihat 
his death will procnre the freedom of the proTinces, 
salntes him as the Tictor, and presents him with 
the lanrel wreath. Aá she approaches nearer with the 
wreath, Egmont moves as one in slumber, so as to 
recline with his face towards her. She holds the wreath 
impending over his head — a warlike mnsic of trximpets 
and other instmments is heard in the distance : at the 
faintest sound of the latter, the vision disappears. 
Egmont*s first impnlse is to raisehis hand to his head, 
as if to grasp the wreath ; he then rises and gazes 
around, with his hands uplifted. 

L 
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Egm. The wreath has vanished! Thou loveliest of 
vigkms — the ligbt of daj has frighted thee awi^. 
Tes, 'twas ihey ! they were united — the two dearest 
joys of my heart Freedom, the heavenlj goddess, 
borrowed the fönn of vélj beloved one — the beauteons 
maidén arrajed henelf in Freedom's heavenlj garb. 
8he stepped before me with blood-stained feet — the 
waving f olds of her gannents d jed with gore ! It 
was mj blood, and the blood of many patrióta. But 
no, it will not flow in vain. On, gallant people— on ! 
The goddess of yictory leads you ! And as the sea 
breaks through your barriers, so break through the 
wall of tyranny — ^tear it down, and huri the scattered 
fragments far from the land it has defíled. {Drwma 
approach.) Hark, hark. How often have these soiinds 
summoned me with unfettered steps to the fíeld of 
strífe and victory. How gallantly did my brave com- 
rades step forth on the sward to glory and honour. 
What, then ! I too go to meet a glorious death evén 
írom these dungeon walls. I die for freedom — for 
the freedom to which I have devoted my existence ; 
for which I have fought and conquered, and which I 
now seal with my blood. (The backgrownd isfUed vjp 
with Spamsh aoldíers canrying halherts,) Yes, lead 
them togetherl Me ye cannot appal. I have been 
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wont to stand amid tbe ranks of war^ and while death 
threatened on every side to feel existence tenfold 
more vivid within me. (Dmms.) On every side, the 
foe surrounds thee ! swords are flasbing. Courage, 
my friends ! Your parents, your wives, your chUdren, 
are behind you. Think of tbese, and onwards, on- 
wards, in tbe cause of Freedom ! (Fointing to the 
gua/rd,) And tbese are urged only by a bollow word 
of tbeir níler, not by tbeir own free will. Protect 
your beartbs and bomes, and to savé tbe loved ones, 
ffdl joyfidly, as I fali. 

\^DTwni8, 08 he cbdoomcea towa/rds the gua/rda at 
the back-<loor; the cwrtcmi/aMs: the m/U8Íc 
atrikes vp, cmd doses with a aymphony qf 
victory. 
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NOTB A^ PAGB 13.—Margar€t of Parma, 

Margarbt was a natural daoghter of Charles the Fifth, by a 
Flemish lady, of the name of Vangeest, and bom m 1522. To 
spare the reputation of her house, she was at first brought up 
in obscnrity ; but her mother, who appears to have had more 
vanity than honour, cared little to conceal the secret of her 
origin, and, subsequently, a princely education betrayed the 
daughter of an emperor. While yet a child, she was sent to 
Bmssels for her education, and entrosted to the care of the 
Stadtholder Margaret, her great annt ; bnt losing the latter in 
her eighth year, she was placed nnder the protection of her 
snccessor, Queen Maria of Hungary, a sister of the emperor. 
When only in her foorth year, her fitther had already affianced 
her to the Prince of Ferrara, but this connexion being dissolved, 
she was betrothed to Alexander of Medici, and the marriage 
was celebrated at Naples, after the triumphant retum of the 
emperor from Africa. A violent death deprived her of a hus* 
bánd she could not lo?e, in the first year of an unhappy mar- 
riage, and for the third time was her hand destined to senre as 
an instrument to her fitther's policy. Octavius Famese, a boy 
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of tUrteen, and nephev of Fml tihe Tldrd, leeeíTed with ber 
penoo tihe dodiies of Pmna and Piaeena as dmny, and by m 
•traage freak of destínj, waa Maigaiet, in tiw Uoübi of waBSo- 
boodnnited toaboy,mtiw«Dnewaja8,wlií]ejetameredild, 1 

fbebad beendíspofledof toamanofmatnreacpe. A nindbat 
Bttte femimne Tendered this lart conncxkm gtffl more mwiatnral, 1 

for all ber inclínatioos were maseolfae, and ber wbole mumfr of 
lÜé weemeá a mockeiy of ber sex. After tbe ezaiqtie of ber 
biftmctresMSy the Qoeen of Hungary, and ber gieat annty tfae 
DncbeM Maria of Baignnd j, (who met ber dealb in tbe pamdt 
of ber fiiToitrife amiuemeot,) abe was a pasaionate lorer of tfae 
chace, and badso hardened ber coDstitiitioaby tbe ezeroae, tfaat 
f lie was able to endnre all the fiitignes inaeparable from it. Her 
earrfage displayed so Ilttle graee, thai one waa tempted to ada- 
take her ratber lett a disgiriaed maa tfcan a nuiarnlfne woman ; 
aad nature, wbom a be seemed to icom tbroogfa the Tlolft- 
tloD of ber brwi, at lengűi avenged berMlf hy aflUcting ber with 
a difeaae, nmially eonllned to the otiber sex— tíz., tfae goot. 
Att theae eztraordinaiy qoalities were crowned hy a ▼ehemeat 
higotry , with wfaieh Ignatina Loyola, her coaiesaor and twcfacT, 
had had tlie liononfof l n aptr hig ber mind. Among tfae pcnaneea 
and woilcs of graee with wliieh ahe erocified Iier Tanity, one of 
tfae most remarfcable was wasliing the ÍSeet of a eertaln «ww»ipf»» 
of poor people darfngLeut erery year, waiting on them «t tafale 
Hke a senrant, and dismisring ibem with rich presenta. Thig 
kst trait of eharaeter is fai itielf sofileient to explafai tíie pro- 
ünrenee given lier hy the lifaig, hot that preferenee ndgfat hmwe 
been Jnstlíled by Ihe best motíres of state pcdiey. Margsrek 
had been bom and edveated hi the Netherhmds ; she had paaaed 
her early yonth among their faihabitants, and adopted maéfa of 
thelr manaers aad enstoms. Two stadtholden, nnder wfaoae eye 
ihe had grown to womanhood, üdtíated her faito those ma^ma faj 
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which that peculiar p«ople were best goyeraed, and which might 
ha?e sérved her as models íbr her futiire coorse. She was not 
deficient either in natural ability or in a peculiar talent for busi- 
ness, which she had acquired firom her instructresses, and 
afterwards brought to greater perfeetíon in the Italian school. 

The Netherlands had been for many years accustomed to the 
rule of women, and Philip, perhaps, might have hoped that the 
sharp irón of tyranny which he was now resolved to use against 
them, would be better endured írom a woman's hand. 

NoTB B, PAGB S3.^Attack8 on the Churchet, 

The attack on the images began in West Flanders and Artois, 
in the provinces between the Lys and tiie sea. A furious mob 
of workmen, sailors, and peasants, women of the town, thieres^ 
and beggars, about three hundred in number, provided with 
clubs, staves, hammers, ladders, ropes, and a £bw of them anned 
with muskets and daggers, orged by fanatical fury, entered the 
towns and villages, burst open the doors of the churches and 
convents, threw down the altars, dashed the images of the saints 
to pieces, and trod them under foot ; becoming still nu>re in- 
flamed by these guUty act», and strengthened by the accession 
of numbers, they rushed on at once to Ypres, where they 
reckoned upon a strong body of adherents among the Calvinists. 
There they broke hito the principal church, scaled the walls 
with ladders, dashed the pictures to atoms with hammers, hewed 
the pulpit and pews with axes, stripped the altar of its deconu 
tions, and stole the holy vessels. This example was instantly 
foUowed in Menin,Comine8,yerviers, Lille, Oudenarde,and in a 
few days the same blind fury seized all Flanders. It so hap- 
pened that, just as the first tidings arrired at Antwerp, the 
city was thronged by multitudes of strangers without hőmet, 
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whom the Feast of the Assumption had congregated together. 
Evén the presence of the Prmce of Orange scarcely sufficed 
to check thi8 unmly concourse, barnmg to follow the example 
of their brothers of St. Omer. Bot a command from coort re- 
calling him in all haste to Brossels, where the regent had just 
assembled her council of state, m order to lay the royal letten 
before them, left Antwerp a prey to their wanton mischief. His 
departure was the signal for the tumult to break out. From 
a dread of the extravagance of the people, which írom the very 
first day had manifested itself in mockery and derísion, the 
image of the Virgin, after being carried a few rounds, had been 
placed for safety in the choir^ without being set up, as usual, 
in the middle of the chnrch. TIiíb induced somé miscliievous 
boys to ask it, mockingly, why it had lately absented it- 
self; others soon invaded the pulpit, where they mimicked 
the preacher and challenged the papists to the contest; a 
Roman-catholic mariner, íncensed by this mockery, endea- 
Youred to drag them away, and they came to blows in the pulpit. 
Similar scenes took place the following evening ; the nnm- 
bers increased, and many came provided with secret weapons 
and suspicious Instruments. At last, it occurred to somé one to 
cry, " Long live the beggars ;'' instantly the whole rabbié re- 
peated the words, and the image of the Virgin was desired to do 
the same. The few worshippers present, resigning aU hope of 
effecting anything against these madmen, left the chnrch after 
closing all the doors but one. As soon as the rioters fonná 
themselves alone, it was proposed to strike up one of the Psalms 
of the new melodies, which were prohibited by Government; 
during the singing of which they all, as if by a g^ven signal, cast 
themselves fíiriously on the image of the Virgin, pierced it 
throogh with swords and daggers, and struck off its head. 
Thieves and prostitates toré the hoge tapers firom the altar,to 
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light them to the o^oodly work ; the magnificent church organ, 
a master-piece of the skill of those days, was utterly destroyed, 
and the pictures and statues dashed to atoms. A Christ cra- 
cificd between the two thieves, of the size of life, an ancient 
and highly esteemed piece, which was erected opposite the high 
altar, was dragged to the ground by cords, and broken to pieces 
with hatchets ; while the two Anrderers at his side were care- 
fully respected. The Hőst was strewed on the ground and 
trodden under foot ; the wme destined for the celebration of the 
communion, employed to drink the health of the beggars, and 
with the holy oil, the rabbié polished their shoes. Evén the 
gpraves were not spared ; the half-cormpted bodies were dragged 
forth and trodden under foot. This was all effected with such 
wonderful order, that it seemed as if the parts were distributed 
before hand. Notwithstanding the perílous nature of their 
occupatioD, and the heavy weights that feli upon and around 
them, nőne sustained the slightest injury ; though many stood 
side by side on the very highest steps of the ladders. Notwith- 
standing the namerous tapers that lighted them to their work 
of destruction, not a single one of the perpetrators of the work 
of demolition was recognised ; the deed was accomplished with 
incredible celerity, and a bánd of men not ezceeding a hundred 
at the utmost, devastated in a few hours a temple of seventy 
altars, and, next to the church of St. Peter's at Home, one of the 
largest and most splendid in Chrístendom. They did not, how- 
everi content themselves with the cathedral ; with torches and 
tapers which they purloined írom its sacred precincts, they 
rushed forth at midnight, to prepare a similar destiny for all the 
remaining churches, convents, and chapels. With every fresh 
act of villany, the rabbié increased in number ; and the oppor- 
tunity enticed thieves to mingle among them. Whatever they 
found, they carried away, — ^money, clothes, garments, and veSf 
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sels ; they got drunk aíresh in the cellars of the conTents. The 
nuns and monks left everything behind them, in order to escape 
the worst of outrages. The hoarse tornait caosed by these 
transactions had roused the burghers from their fint sleep : 
and darkness made the danger appear still more terríble tban it 
was in reality. But instead of hastening to the defence of their 
charches, they entrenched themselyes within their housea, and, 
with doubt and terror, awaited. the dawn. The rising sun at 
length manifested the destruction that had taken place, but the 
night's work was not yet ended. A few churches and cloisters 
had yet been spared ; these were to meet a similar destiny. 
Three days the work of destmetion lasted. Fearfiil^ at length, 
that this mad rabbié, when nothing holy was lefk to lay banda 
on, would make a similar attack on what was proianer and tbas 
endanger the safety of their warehoasesy and rendered some- 
wbat more conrageous by discoTering the insignificant amount of 
their enemies, the ricb citizens yentnred at length to exhilnt 
themselyes armed at the doors of their dwellings. AU the gatta 
of the town were closed, except one through which the mob 
burst, in order to renew the same horrors in the neighbonring 
districts. Duriug the whole time, the authorities had not once 
yentured to máké tbe slightest nse of their power, so completely 
were they held in awe by the superior force of the Calyinists, 
by whom as they belieyed this mob of thieyes had been híred. 
The amount of the injuries caused by these devastatíons 
was almost incredible ; at the cathedral alone it was esthnated 
aboye one hundred thousand fioríns. Many costly works' o£ 
art were entirely ruined; many yaluable manuscripts, inany 
monuments, important for the ends of history and diplomaey, 
were completely lost. The burgomaster, indeed, instantly 
issued commands, that the stolen articles should be retumed, 
under pain of death, and the reformed preachert, who blnshed 
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fbr tíieir eo-religionistg, emphatically assisted his eflbrts. By 
thi0 meam^ vnch -was saved, and tbe leaders of the mob, eíther 
less impeUed by a lőve of plnnd^r than by rerenge and fknii- 
ticism, OT guMed by foreign inflnence, in order to prevent sucb 
ezcesses for the futare^ resolved henceforth to conduct tbeir 
attacks in Better order and in regular bands. The town of Ghent 
ineanwhile trembled at the prospeet of a similar destíny ; and 
immedifttely^ mt tbe receipt of the inteTligenee of the disturb- 
anees in Antwerp, the prineipal burgheis assembled and bonnd 
themselves fty an oath to drive baok the desecrators of tbe 
temple by force of arms. Bnt on a shn^ar oath being proposed to 
the people, the TOiees were divided ; and many dedared, in plain 
temu, fhat tbey were by no means isctined to irapede bo godly 
a work. In sneh a state of a£Sürs, tbe priests held it adTisablé 
to seciire the most valuable jewels in tbe citadel ; and somé 
families were permitted to'' récéire backwhat their aoeestors 
had presented to the chtrrch. Meanwhile, all ceremonies were 
snspended ; the coorts- of justice were at a standstiU, as if in a 
conquered town, and évery one trembled at Üke expectation of 
what was to foUow. At last an insolent rabbié went so fhr aí to 
send a depatation to the government, with the following aad»> 
cioos proposition. They were commanded by theír snperiors, 
tbey said, to puli dowa tbe images in the churches, according 
to the example of other towns : ifno opposition was offered^it 
shoold be effected qnietly and withont injnry ; but if opposed 
they would take them by force. Their impertinence went erén ao 
fiir as to demand the help of the officers of jnstice, in their na- 
dertaking. At first, the govemor was thunderstruck by thjs 
Insolence ; bnt after considering that the ezcesses might per- 
haps be held in check by the anthority of the law, he no longer 
hesitated to grant their demands. At Toumay the churches 
were robbed of their decorations, in the yery fiice of the gar- 
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ríson, who coiüd not be induced to march against the insurgents. 
On the latter being informed that the gold and silver yessels, 
together with the sacerdotal omaments, had been buríed under 
gronnd, they pierced through the whole floor of the church; and 
thus the body of the Duke Adolph, of Gueldreland, who had 
fallen at the head of the rebellious inhabitants of Ghent, and 
been buríed at Toumay^ was brought once more to the light of 
day. This Adolph had made war on his own &ther, and having 
overcome him, had actually dragged the grey-headed old man 
many miles barefoot to his príson. Charles the Bold, of Bur- 
gundy, however, rewarded him with a similar destiny. Now, 
after more than half a century, fate ayenged a erime against 
nature, by another crime against religion ; and it was only when 
fimaticism dared to desecrate all that was most holy, that the 
bones of a parrícide were once more exposed to universal eze- 
cration. With the insurgents at Toumay, others írom Yalen- 
ciennes combined themselves to lay waste all the conyents of 
the surrounding districts ; and thus a costly library of many 
centuries became a prey to the flames. The pemicious example 
extended itself evén to Brabant. MalineSj Breda, Bergen- 
op-zoom, suffered the same destiny ; the provinces of Namnr 
and Luxemburg alone, together with a portion of Artois and 
Hengel, had the good fortune to keep themselves clearfrom 
these disgraceful deeds. In the space of four or flve days, above 
four hundred churches were destroyed. In Brabant and 
Flanders alone, the same madness that had seized the south of 
Germany, soon extended itself to the north. The Dutch towns, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and Grovenarde, wereallowed the altema. 
tive of depriving their churches of their adomments with their 
own hands» or beholding them forcibly tom away. Delft, 
Harlaam, Gouda, and Rotterdam, escaped the destructiony 
owing to the determined conduct -of the magistrates. Similar 
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acts of yiolence were perpetrated in the islands ; the town of 
ütrecht, and somé few places in Oberwesel and Groningen, suf- 
fered írom the same storms. Fríesland was preserved by the 
Count of Arenberg, and Gueldreland by the Connt of Megin, 
írom a liké destiny. 

NOTB D, PAGB 45.— Orange. 

William, the first Prince of Orange, was descended írom 
the princely house of Nassau. His father^ Count of Nassan, 
had adopted the Protestant religion, and desired to educate his 
8on in the same tenets ; but Charles V., who early took a fimcy 
to the boy, sent for him, while yet yery yomig, to court, and 
brought him up in the Roman-catholic íaith. This monarch, 
who in the child already foresaw the fíitare greatness of the 
man, retained hím for nine years about his own person, con- 
descended himself to instruct him in affairs of state, and 
honoured him with a confldence far beyond his tender years. 
He alone was permitted to remain beside the emperor, when he 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors ; a proof that, evén as a 
boy, he must have begun to deserve the funous name of the 
" Silent/' The emperor, indeed, did not blush once openly to 
confess, that this strípling often proposed plans that would have 
escaped his more mature wisdom. What expectations might 
not be förmed of the mind of a man educated in snch a school? 
William was three-and-twenty when Charles laid down the 
reins of govemment. He had already received two pnblic tes- 
timonials of Charles's high esteem. It was to him that» to the 
exclusion of all the grandees of his court, he confided the 
honourable office of delivering the imperial crown to his brother 
Ferdinánd. When the Duke of SaToy, who led the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands, was summoned to Italy, by the press- 
ing affairs of his own country, it was to him that the emperor 
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entniflted tfae command of these troops^ contrary to the repre- 
sentations of his whole conncil of war ; wbo considered it the 
hdght of rashness to oppose a tnere youth to the eKperienced 
French generál. In his absence, and without aay recommenda- 
tion, did the monarch adjudge him the preférence before all híB 
iaurelled throng of hearers, and the result gaye him no cause to 
repent his choice. The distingnished fovour in which this prince 
had been beid by his íather, was in itself alnnwt sufficientto ex- 
clude him írom the confidence of his son. Philip, it seemed^ 
had made a law to avenge the Spanish grandees on the nobllity 
of the Netherlands, for the preférence with which Charles the 
Fifth had always distingnished the latter ; but his secret motíves 
flowed from a deeper source. William of Orange belonged to 
that class of pale and haggard men, as Caesar called them, who 
do not sleep o' nights, and think too much ; one of those before 
whom the most fearless spiríts have ofttimes qoailed. The süent 
calmness of his unchanging countenance, concealed an actÍTe 
fiery sóul, which never raised the veil behind which it pursoed 
its course, and was inaccessible alike to cunning or to Iotg — a 
Creative, fearless, untiring spirit, suffieiently flexible and plastic 
to mould itself in an instant to every new form, suffieiently 
steady never to lose its own identity, suffieiently stroug to bear 
unmoved every change of fortune. In the art of reading the 
characters, and winning the hearts of men, there was no greater 
an adept than William ; not that, according to the usual cos- 
toms of courts, heprofaned his lips with an affisctation of submis- 
sion, which his haughty spirit would have bélied ; but because he 
was neither chary nor prodigal of the marks of his f&vour and 
esteem ; and through this wise economy of the means through 
which men are most easily won, increased, instead of diminish- 
ing his store. The results of his deliberations were perfect in 
proportion as their birth was slow. When he had once fixed 
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upon any plán as the best, no oppositlons could weary — no acd- 
dcnt could fnutrate it — ^for all such had already presented them- 
selves to his mind, befbre they actually occuired. Bot in the 
same proportíon as his sóul was ezalted oyer joy or terror, evén 
so was it subject to the influence of fear ; but his f&xn always 
preceded the danger, and in the midst of tamah he was calm 
and nnmoTod, because in secority he had trembled. William 
was proíiise with his gold, but nlggard with his time ; the homr 
of repast was his only leisure bour; bot this belonged entirely 
to his hearth, his £Eumily, and his friends. Under the genial in- 
fluence of the bowl, ^ich inspired him with fresh courage and 
▼ivacity, his coimtenance ligfatcd up, and the cares of state 
were not here permitted to doud the joviality of his sóul. His 
household was maintained on a scale of unparalleled magni • 
ficence ; the splendour of his retinue, the number and considera- 
tion of those who surrounded his person, gave his residence the 
appearance of a soTereign court. A brilliant hospitality, tfaat 
mighty spell of the demagogue, was the presiding deity of his 
palace. Foreign princes here found a reception and entertain- 
ment which exceeded all that luxurioos Belgium could offer. 
An affectation of humility and submission to the govemment 
served to dissipate the su^icions which this profuseexpenditure 
might otherwise haye excited. But this prodigality maintained 
the splendour of his name among the people, who are never 
more flattered than by beholding the treasures of their country 
displayed before the eyes of strangers. The lofty pinnacle of 
fortune on which he stood, enhanced the value of that affiibility 
which he condescended to assume. No one was ever more com- 
pletely bom to be the leader of a conspiracy than William the 
Silent. A rapid and unerring survey of the pást, present, and 
ííiture, an intuitiye comprehension of the opportunities to be 
seized, bold calcnlations, yast plans capable of assuming fönn 
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and symmctry only to the eye which conld penetrate &r intő 
futuríty, the supreme influence which he ezercised over the 
minds of all who approached him, — all these were united under 
the control of an enlightened and noble mind, which could stand 
with ftrm and un&ltering steps evén on the yery verge of the 
abyss. The prínce had already ezcited the suspicions of the 
wise and enlightened by the equivoeal opinions extensiyely 
entertained of his religion. William believed in the Popé, as 
long as the emperor, his bene&ctor, lived ; but it was feared, 
with good reason, that the preference his young heart had earlj 
imbibed for the reformed religion, had never entirely forsaken 
it. To whatever church he may havé given the preference, 
during different periods of his life, each might have consoled 
itself with the assurance that nőne ever entirely possessed it. 
We behold him in later years adopting the Calvinistic íaith, 
with as little hesitation, as. in his childhood he forsook the 
Lutheran for the Román. He defended the rights of the Pro- 
testants, as men, against the tyranny of Spain, far more than 
their opinions. It was not their £űth, but their suffering, which 
had made them his brethren. 

NoTB D, PAGB 45. — EgmotU, 

Of not less noble extraction than William, was Lamoral, 
Count pf Egmont, and Prínce of Gaure, a descendant of the 
Dukes of Gueldreland, whose warlike spint had wearíed out the 
' weapons of the House of Anstria. His lineage shone in the 
annals of his country. One of his predecessors had ezercised 
the Office of Stadtholder of Holland under Maximilián. Eg- 
mont's unión with the Duchess Sabina of Bavaria, enhanced 
still fíirther the splendour of his name, and rendered him 
powerful through his great connexions. Charles the Fifth had 
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created him Enight of the Golden Fleece in the year 1546. The 
wars of this emperor were the school of his future fame, and the 
battles of Quentín and Gravelines rendered him the hero of his 
age. The blessings of peace^ to which of all others commercial 
people are the most sensible, recalled the recollection of that 
victory through which it had been accelerated ; and the Flem- 
ings, liké a proud mother, exulted in the glories of the son, who 
had already filled Europe with his fame. Nine children, bloom- 
ing in beauty beneath the eyes of his fellow-eitizens, served to 
draw still closer the ties that united him and his native land ; 
and the universal attachment towards his person was kept in 
ííill Tigour by the continual contemplation of the beings most 
dear to him. Every public appearance was a new tri* 
umph. His exploits lived in the praises of his contemporaries ; 
in all knightly games, mothers pointed him out to their children. 
Courtesy, affability, a noble demeanour, and all the more 
amiable yirtues of knighthood, contributed to adom his reál 
meríts with a still brighter lustre. His frank and manly nature 
was painted on his open brow ; but his excessive candour made 
him rule his secrets no better than his extrémé liberality admi- 
nistered his estates ; and no sooner did a thought become his 
own than it belonged to others likewise. Men whom fortune 
overwhelms with favour, for which their actions afford no 
legitimate grounds, are but too apt to forget the necessary 
connexion between cause and effect, and to attribute the natu- 
ral consequences of events to a higher and more miraculous 
agency, to whose favour, liké Csesar, they rashly confide their 
fate. Egmont was one of these men. Intoxicated by the con- 
sciousness of meríts which the gratitude of his fellow-citizens 
greatly exaggerated, he revelled in this sweet delusion ; as if in 
a feiry world of dreams, he knew no fear, for he conflded in 
tlie precarious pledge which destiny had giyen him, in the uni- 

M 
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yenal affection of his fellow-men; and he believed in jnatice, 
for he was happy. Not evén the most terrible experience of 
Spanish perfidy conld extíngnifih thi8 &tal confidence; and ón 
the very scaffold hope lingered still. A tender anxiety fbr his 
fiunilylikewise held his patríotic spirit fettered to minor duties; 
he could not Tenture much for the commonwealth, for he had 
to tremble for his own life and property. Orange broke with 
the throne, becanse his pride reyolted against mere arbitrary 
power; but Egmont's natnral yanity led him to set a hii^ 
yalue on royal favonr. Orange was a citizen of the world^ 
Egmont was never more than a Fleming. His religion was mild 
and gentle, but little enlightened, for it sprang not from his vn- 
derstanding, but his heart He had more conscience than prii^ 
ciple; he had not förmed his own standard of morality ; he had 
only leamed it by heart. Hence, the mere name of an actioii 
was ofben sufficient to interdict the action itsell With Um 
men had not simply good or bad qualities they were all áb» 
solutely bad or good. In his morality there were no ahadea 
betwixt crime and absolute yirtae; therefore a single good 
quality was often sufficient to exalt an individual to the highoit 
pinnacle of merít in his eyes. Egmont united all those adTaii- 
tages which combine to form the hero : he was a better aoldier 
than Orange, but inferíor as a statesman ; the latter saw the 
world as it really was; Egmont beheld it only in the magié 
mirror of his own brilliant fancy. 

NOTB E, PAGB 51.— 77te Beggars, 

It was a banquet that called this confederation intő exist^ice ; 
and it was a banquet that gave it form and completion. Bre- 
derode entertained the conspirators. Three hundred guesta were 
present. Intoxication made them wanton, and their comage 
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rose with their nuinbers. It so happened that somé of them 
remembered to haye heard the Count of BymoDt whisper in 
French to the regent, who had changed colour at the delivery of 
the petitions, ^ Tou shoald not tremble before a troop of beg< 
gars.'' In trath, a great portion of them had íallen so low 
throogh their bad economy, that they too well justified this ap- 
pellation. Being somewhat at a loss for a name for their new 
fratemity, they eagerly seized upon this expression, which 
clothed the audacity of the enterprise in a homble garb, and 
which was besides most consonant with the trath. They in- 
stantly drank to each other under this appellation, and *' Long 
liye the beggars !" resounded amid uniyersal shouts of approba- 
tion throughout the hall. When the banquet was concluded 
Buderode appeared with a bag, such as strolling pilgrims and 
mendicant-friars were then in the habit of carrying — hung it 
around his neck, drank the health of the assembled company 
firom a wooden goblet, thanked them all for their accession to 
the confederation, and loudly assnred them, he was ready to 
venture life and fortnne for every one amongst them. All, with 
one accord, shouted the same ; the goblet went the ronnd of the 
table, and each member, as he placed it to his lips, repeated the 
oath. Then one after the othor received the beggar's scrip, 
and hang it to a peg which had been appropriated for that por- 
pose. The nőise occasioned by this bnffbonery drew the Prince 
of Orange, the Counts Egmont and Horn, who chanced to be 
passing by at that moment, intő the honse, where Buderode 
vehemently insisted on their remaining and drinking a glass 
with him. The arrival of these three important personages re- 
newed the rejoicings of the guests, and their merrimait rose at 
length to the pitch of extrayagance. Bnt matters did not rest 
here ; what had been determined in the madness of intoxication, 
was carried out in more sober honrs. It was necessarj to ren- 
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der the ezistence of their defenden perceptible to the people, 
and to stimulate the zeal of the paity by a YÍsible sign. ITo 
better meaiu of effecting this purpose oflfered itself than bj 
openly parading this name of *' beggara/' and adopting it as thdr 
emblem of firatemity. In a few days the streets of fímnarlo 
swanned with gray gowns, snch as were wom by mendicmk 
íHars and penitents ; the whole fiunily and hooaehold of eteh 
confederate assumed the costome of the order^ somé canied 
wooden bowls and other paraphemalia of the beggar tríbe, OYcr- 
laid with thm silver, likewise knives in their hats, orsnspended 
to their girdles. Round their necks they hnng a gold or tílwv 
coln, afterwards called the beggar's penny, one side of wbieh 
boré the likeness of the king, with the inscription, '' Faiihfal to 
the king ;" on the other were two clasped hands, which héld a 
bag of provisions, with the words, '' Evén to the beggar's bag." 

NoTB F, PAGB 112. — EgmonVs Arrest, 

A dead silence now reigned in Brussels, broken only by tiie 
unaccnstomed clang of weapons. The duke had bcen bat a hm 
hours in the town when his followers, liké loosened bloodhoimdSy 
dispersed themselves in every direction. Nothing was to be teen 
but strange faces and empty streets, eyery house was cloaed^ 
eTery game suspended, all places of public resort deserted, and 
the whole city resembled a region over which pestílence haa 
spread its devastating power. Acquaintances passed eaeh 
other without, as formerly, lingering to exchange asocial greefc- 
ing ; men qnickened their steps as soon as a Spaniard appeared 
in the streets. Every sound bronght terror, as though an offieer 
of justice were knocking at the door, and the nobility conflned 
themselves in anxions expectation to their houses, hi order to 
avoid exposlng themselyes to the inaospicioos notice of the 
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stadtholder. The two nations seemed to haye exchanged cha- 
racters : the Spaniards were now the loquacioas ; the Brabantines 
the taciturn ; and fear and distrast effectually scared away the 
natíonal spirit of mirth and gaiety. Smce the city had welcomed 
withm its walls the leader of the Spanish hőst, it resembled a 
man, who» having just drained a poisoned goblet, awaits with 
panting heart the consequences of his fearful draught. This 
universal excitement of the public mind urged the duke to hasten 
the completion of his designs, lest they should be anticipated by 
a timely flight. The first step to be taken was evidently to secure 
the most suspicious among the nobility, and thus, for once and 
all, deprive the party of its head,and rob the people^whose free- 
dom it was his object to destroy, of their best support. By an 
affectation of friehdship, he had sncceeded in lulling their first 
alarms, and restoring the Count of Egmont in particular to all 
his former security. To effect this end, he had made use of his 
sons, Frederick and Ferdinánd Toledaner, whose youth and 
social disposition blended themselyes more easily with the con- 
Yiviality of the Flemings. In this respect he sncceeded so well, 
that evén Count Horn, who had hitherto beid it advisable 
to keep aloof, was now alluredby the good fortune of his friend, 
and induced to retum to Bmssels. Somé of the nobles, Count 
Egmont at their bead, began to resume their hospitable mode of 
life; but without finding many imitators. The Eulenburg 
house was incessantly besieged by a numerous assemblage, that 
thronged around the person of the new stadtholder, and sought 
to deck their íaces with counterfeit cheerfulness. Egmont in 
particular affected to enter with spirit intő every proceeding ; 
entertaining the sons of the duke, and accepting their entertain. 
ments in retum. Meanwhile the duke reflected that so fair an 
opportunity for the execution of his project might never again 
present itself, and that a single act of imprudence on his part 
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would be sufficient to dispel the secnrity which was to deliver 
both yictims of their own accord intő hls toils. Bnt be desfaned 
alsó to decoy Hoygst intő the snare, and íbr this parpose suiiu 
moned him on a plausible pretezt to the capital. When the di^ 
destined for the completion of his long-cheríshed design anÍTed« 
he conTened all the councillors of state and knights, nnder fhe 
pretext of holding a consultation with them, on the afiáirs of 
the kingdom. The duke did all in his power to protract fh# 
conference, and await the arrival of the coorier firom Antwerp, 
who was to bring tidings of the arrest of the others, and to 
carry ont this plán without exciting snspicion, the milltaiy 
engineer, Barotto, had been summoned to the conference, to laj 
before him the draffcs of certain fortresses. At Iast» tidingt 
were bronght that Lodrona's schemes had been crowned with 
success. On leaming this, the duke managed to break oflT 
the debate, and dismiss the assembly. As Count Egmont was 
about to repair to the apartments of Don Ferdinánd, which 
he had left to attend the council, the captain of the duke^s 
body gnard, Sancho de Avala, stepped before him, and in the 
king's name demanded his sword. At the same moment he 
beheld himself surrounded by a troop of Spanish soldiers, who, 
according to previous arrangement, had suddenly emerged from 
the background. This utterly unexpected blow so completély 
stunned Egmont, that for somé moments he lost the power of 
both speech and reflection ; but soon recovering his self-poe- 
session, with calm dignity he loosened his sword from his slde. 
*<ThÍ8 Steel/' he said, as he dellvered it intő the hands of the 
Spaniards, <* has more thanonce successfuUy defended the king*! 
cause/* At the same moment, another Spanish officer seized 
Count Horn, who, without the slightest apprehension of danger, 
was on the point of retuming home. Hom*s flrst inquiry was 
after Egmont. When informed that his friend was at tihat 
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yery moment undergoing a similar fate, he surrendered without 
resistance : " I have soffered myself to be led by him,** he ex- 
claimed ; " *üs bat fair I should share the same destmy/' Both 
counts were confined in separate chambers. While these pro- 
ceedings were being enacted, the whole garrison had been 
marched out, and now stood before the Ealenburg Palace under 
arms. No one knew what had taken place within those walls : 
a secret dread pervaded all Brassels, till at leng^, rumour 
gradoally spread abroad the particolars of these unhappy 
occunences. 

NoTE G, PAGB 192. — EgmonVs Death, 

In the night before the 14th and lőth of June, their sentence 
was brought to the Tictims in their prison, after they had already 
betaken themselves to rest. The duke had delivered it to the 
Bishop Martin RithoT, whom he had summoned to Brussels ex- 
prcssly for the purpose of preparing the prisoners for death. 
On receiving this commission, the bishop threw himself at the 
duke's feet, and, with tears in his eyes,sapplicated for mercy, or 
at least for a brief respite for the prisoners ; bat the duke, in a 
stem and angry Toice, replied, " that he had been summoned 
firom his bishopric not to oppose himself to the sentence, but 
through his exhortations to mitigate the dread nature of its im- 
port to the unhappy prisoners." To the Count of Egmont, he 
first showed the sentence of death. <* This is, indeed, a harsh 
sentence," exclaimed the Count, with pallid cheek and £EŰtering 
voice; " I did not tliink I had offended his majesty so deeply 
as to deserve such a doom ; but ifit must be, I will submit with 
resignation to my destiny: may this death atone for all my 
sins, and not act prejudícially ou the fortunes of my wife and 
children. So much, at least, I venture to think my pást senrices 
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give me a right to claim. I will suffer death with firmaess, sinee 
sach is the will of God and my king." He then implored tiie 
bishop to teli him openly and seriously if there was no hope of 
mercy. On receiving a reply in the negatíve, he caníeaaeá, and 
received the sacrament at the hands of the príest, repeating tlie 
responses aíter him with great devotíon. He inquired what 
prayer was now suitable to recommend his sool to God at the 
last moment ; the bishop replying, that no prayer conld be move 
impressÍTe than that which Christ our Lord had taught lu — 
" Our Father, which art in heayen;"he immediately pnepajned 
to repeat it, bat the thoughts of his fiunily interrupted him, 
and he called for pens and paper. He then wrote two letten, 
one to his wife, the other to the Eing of Spam ; the latter wat 
to the following effect : 

*'Sire,— This morning I have leamed the sentence, which 
it has pleased your majesty to pronounce upon me. How- 
ever far it has been írom my thoughts to undertake anything 
against the service of your majesty, or against the holy trne 
catholic religion, I yet resign myself with submission to the dea- 
tiny which it has pleased God to ordain. If, during the laté 
disturbances, I have permitted, or done anything which ap- 
peared contrary to my duty, believe me, it was írom the yery 
best intentions, and forced upon me by the pressure of drcum- 
stances. Therefore, I entreat your majesty to pardon it, and in 
consideration of my pást services, to have compassion on my 
unhappy wife, my helpless children, and servants. In thia fiim 
hope I recommend myself to the infinite mercy of the Alm^hty. 

*^ To the last moment, 

*' Your Majesty's most fidthful vassal and servant, 

" Egmont. 
** Brussels, 5th June, 1568. " 

This letter he conmütted to the charge of the bishop, beeeech- 
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ing him in tiie most nrgent maimer to deliver it. For greater 
secarity, he also sent another copy, written with his own hand^ 
to the Councillor of State, VilUers, the most moderato man in the 
Senate, and there wa» no doubt it was delivered to tbe King. 
The family of the Count were restored to all their estates, rights, 
and privileges, which, according to the sentence, would have 
been confíscated to the crown. Meanwhile, a scaffbld had been 
erected in the market-place, before the Stadthouse, on which 
two poles with irón spikes had been fastened, all completely 
covered with black cloth. Two-and-twenty squadrons of the 
Spanish garrison surrounded the scaffold ; a precaation by no 
means superíiaous. Between ten and eleven o'clock, the 
Spanish guard appeared in the chamber of the duke, provided 
with cords to bind him, as was usoal; but he refused, de- 
claríng he was ready and willing to die. He had himself cot off 
the collar of his doublet, in order to facilitate the daty of the 
executioner. He wore a night-shirt of crimson damask, and 
over it a black Spanish mantle, edged with gold lace, and thas 
arrayed, he appeared upon the scaffold. Don Július Romero, 
an aidecamp, a Spanish captain named Silenus, and the Bishop 
of Ypres, foUowed him. The grand provost of the court, with 
his red staff in his hand, sat at the foot of the fatál block. 
The executioner was concealed. Egmont had at first displayed 
somé desire to address the people ; but on the bishop's repre- 
senting that he either would not be heard, or should he succeed 
in thiS) his address, might easily, in the people's present frame 
of mind, excite them to acts of violence, and plunge his 
friends in min, he abandoned the idea. For somé moments, he 
paced up and down the platform with a calm and noble de- 
meanour, regretting that it had not been granted to him to die a 
nobler death. £ven to the last instant, he could not persuade 
himself that the king was in eamest in these stem proceedings 
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nor that the execation wonld be carried fiurther than the mere 
threat. When the decisive moment in which he was to oflbr 
the last sacrifíce anived, he was still looking aiudoasly around 
as if expectíng a repríeve. But no maBsenger appearing, he 
turnéd to Július Romero, and once more inquired if there were no 
mercy to hope for. Július Romero shrngged his shoulders, east 
his eyes to the ground, and was silent. Biting his teeth to- 
gether^ Egmont then cast off his mantle, knelt down on the 
cushion, and disposed himself to perform his last devotion. llie 
bishop presented him the cmcifix to kiss, and gave him the ex- 
trémé unctíon, after which the count made him a sign to leave 
him. He then drew a silken cap over his eyes, and awaited the 
fatál stroke. A black cloth was instantly thrown over the 
body and ofer the blood that streamed firom it. Ali BrosselB, 
which had thronged around the scaffold, seemed to feel indi- 
vidually that deadly blow. Heavy sobs interrupted the awftal 
silence that had hitherto reigned around. Evén the duke, who had 
witnessed the execution from a window, was unable to stifle the 
emotions which disturbed his own relentless bosom, and hastfly 
wiped away an involuntary tear. 



THE END. 
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